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Soviet delegation arrives 


Sovlet Deputy Premier Alexel Antonov (left) 1s welcomed to Bonn by Chancellor Hel- 


hoto WI KI ky 


viet capital leeline Jivinvtly pessimistic. 
Theat oul to be cme to tke peop 
who ct BDU br LUD HnCuduNnÎ 
ly on Mlr Gorbachev's larcigı andl w= 
curity pulicy slop and think, 

AS for the East Bloc leuders, hey 
have historic expuricnce ul roferms te 
the Soviet system that Cuuuscl both 
scepticism and û degree of opp 

Mr Gorbachuov himself hus referred 
io the text-book cxaumple, Mr Khrusl- 
chov, whose neck, he said, hud heen 
broken hy the Party michine — a ful 
same woul like to see cume lis, Gori 


Khrushchev propusuel intro- 
ducing “rotuion" ul leading Parly and 
government olliciuls to Hoosen up thu 
syste. 

Mr Gorbuachov hopes 10 achieve the 
same ohjeclive hy noninaing several 
candidates and holding free electiuns 
for Party appnintmenıs at lower levels 
und for stale enterprises and’ tbe alnıin- 
istratiun. 

This is the real hanulicap to cffective 
reform iınd the true bone of contentiun 
with both dumestic opponents ancl fret 
lernal Party leaders. 

Mr Gorbachov haş failed te gain the 
Soviet central committve's approval for 
his election plans. That must be partici 
larly painful for him, as they would have 
becn the crucial lever in the prupusel 
restructuring of the sluggish Soviel 
cconomy and officialdom. 

ff Mr Gorbachuv fails to get his own 
way on this point he can wave goodbye 
to most of his other plans. 

History has oflen been marked by 
tragedy at such crossroads, The stunbl- 
ing block is always the samc: the privi- 
teged don't wait to relinquish ary of 
their privileges. 

Countless. reforms and reformers 
have come to grief uver this point in {he 
course of history. Frit Ulirich Fuck 

¢Frankfurıer Allgemeine Zunung 
fûr Deutschland, K April 14%7) 


mut Kohl. Mr Antonov headed a Soviet trade delegation, (See page 7) 


smaller East Bloc sales in refusing to 
selim ad vmulite the Sovict refi tus 
sis iu mys ptuptuun tu thu 
sSireaglh or weakness of Mlr Gorbun- 
chov’s position. 

‘This being so, tt cautious assessment 
must be made of his political support. 

This assessment allies with u number 
of observations or the progress of Juni- 
estic reform in the Sovicl Union, which 
has been largely sluggish despite the at- 
tention pail in the West t0 individual 
moves hy the new leadership in home 
and forcign affairs and in handling clissi= 
dents. 

Former German Chuncellor Helmut 
Sehmiclt, a shrewd observer of world af 
fuirs, returned Irom his latest visit t0 $o 


of East Bloc suspicion 


ment that East Germany's Soviet fricnds 
have every reason 10 put their own 
house in arder and revamp the Soviet 
eceonomy and ndministration. 

Eas1 Germany, for its pirt ix suid {o 
have litlle occasion to maxlel itself on 
any new idcits as long as it is so [ar 
ahead of orher Eust Bloc countries in 
ceconamic output and living standards as 
il has bec Tor so long. 

Then comes the standard argument 
advanced hy all who hold orlhodox 
views in the Ean Bloc: thu domestic 
peace and quict, and consoliclition of 
Ihe stale, ite [irst needled. 

Then, and then unly, can many uur 
puinıs be consilered. Conditions must 
ıbilised, not restructured: that, al 
is the overriding lenor of official 
upinion in East Berlin. 

East Berlin leuder Erich Honccker and 
his heuchmen have chosen iu be fuirly 
brazen un Ibis point, BU Dey can alforul 
First, hey iu hol ilu iu lccling hiv way 
they do. Sceond, they are better aware 
thin any Western observers of the balance 
of power in the Krenılin. 

So il ınay reasonably be inferred ilıat 
if Parly leaclers in the smaller Warsaw 
Pact countries choose (a behave in such 
un obstinate manner they clcarly have 
Boucl reasons for ussuming that this tir 
tude will not be to their disadvantage. 

They are plainly bauking on Suvivt 
pn iun 10 Mr Gorbachov's refurm 

— and the Sovict Party leader und 
pporters Irankly admit thal oppo- 
sition exists. 

The degree of obstinacy shown hy 


Europeans back zero option 
for medium-range missiles 


. Bariiterhandethal 


Minister, e his call for the Coun= 
cil of Ministers te authorise the Euro- 
pean Commission at the end uf April to 
enter into negotiations on a cooperation 
agrecment’ between the European Com- 
munity and Hungary. : 

The go-ahead has long been on the 
cards but a number of Community 
countries are still reluctant to mect 
Hungarian requests for greater access lo 
the Common Market for Hungarian ex- 
ports. 

Alongside negatiations in progress 
with Rumania and Czechoslovakia the 
talks with Hungary would, it was said, 
be an important prerequisite for a joint 
declaration by the European Commun- 
ity and the Council for Mutual Econo- 


` Continued on page 3 . 


orcigi Ministers of the 11 Euro- 
Ffoar Community members of Nate 
have endlarsed ıhe “zero uption” propn-= 
sal ıu withdraw all US and Soviet medi 
um-range missiles from Europe. 

At an informal gathering of Foreign 
Ministers ifi a former monastery near 
Turnhout, Belgiuın. the 11 also agreed, 
said German delegalion members, that 
there was a continuing necd for an “ap- 
propriate deterrent" to war of any kind 
in Europe. 

A US-Sovicl agreement on interme- 
diate nuclear forces must also be fol- 
lowed by immediate negotiations on 
shorter-range missiles. 

This agreement ix felı to be significant 
because the zero‘option has been en 
dorsed by France as well. 

British Forcign Secretary Sir Geof- 
frey Huwe appears to have: briefed his 
colleagues on Mrs Thatcher's talks with 
Mr Gorbachov in Moscow, 

During the Iwo days of talks Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, the German Foreign 


Tea ail 


e n mana 


he Savict Union's allies in Eastern 

Europe have vitwedl with greil mis- 
uust what has gone nı in Moscow since 
Mr Gorhachaov assumucl office. 

The CPSU general svvrelitry's reform 
pulicy is universally disliked with the 
Pûtlial exception ol Poland, where Gen- 
eral Jaruzelski says he is following the 
nêw course with bated breath. 

Yet he too faces dilficultics with dug- 
mitiv Communist Party ofliciuls, 

President Ceausescu of Rumanid ix 
ane of the sternest critics of the new- 
look Soviet pulicy. 

The Hungariins are the mast closely 
illied ta the substance of Sovicı reforms 
and feel {hemselves vindicated 1o some 
extent, hul even hey ure reuctanl n 
openly endorse then. 

That leaves Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany. In Prague, afler 
open disputes between influential Party 
leaders such as Jiri Strougil and Vasil 
Biluk, Mr FHusak has ut least verbally 
sided with the Soviet leader, Yet (he 
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bricf pustponement of Mr Gorbachav’s 
visit wis a clear pointer that ill was not 
well. That is certainly truce of East Ger” 
many. whêre nu mentiun at all is mude 
of the Savict reform policy. 

For the East German Communist Purty, 
the SED, and ıhe mediû il controls the Se” 
viet reform course is virtually taboo. 

Well-known concepts such as demu- 
cratisation, restructuring Or giusHOst, 
which means transparency und npen- 
ness, ure simply nol mentioned. 

Thëy dun't exist — neither in politbu- 
reau terminulugy nor in the media. 

Insıcad East Germany" propaganda 
machinery has been geared to the argu- 


Routes to tour in Germany 


Lahnatein 


The Spa Route 


German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if yoü 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, Jou 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an der Lahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal, Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 


Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 


1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 
3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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After the battle ... Hesse winner Walter Wallmann {CDU} at right with de- 


{(Phu: Sven Simon} 


legislative period, however, requires 
plênly of stuying power. 

The oppusition parties have heen un- 
able to score points off tbe nu mure than 
lacklusire efforts of Chancellor Kolil's 
dovCrDMCM JUriINE FCCCut Wovks. 

The apparent Jownuın of {le ceunu- 
my is boul to have i se uflects on 
hê governments major reform pliuns, 
for example, in the Field of health insur- 
ance anıl pensiuns. 

The approach to the prohlens idsau- 
ciated with the [ust breeder reactor in 
Kalkar must also be curcfully cunsiul- 
erul, : 

Will Narth Rhine-Westphalii's pr'e- 
mier Johannes Rau High û running bal- 
Ile with Bonn and risk lusing iL? 

TH  unly û ler ur Um belu Lie 
fundamental cculogy/vcunomy conflict 
breaks out aguin in the SPD. 

‘The shock of ihe Hesse clectiun his n- 
ly temporarily ironed out antagonisms. 

The Greens will cuntinue io play it 
part in the SPD's problems, 

The election oulcome ind events itt 
the SPD may ialso stimulate tı new ijpn- 
pruacl by the Orcens. 

The party's pragmalists, wha lad 
pinned thcir hopes for beter or for 
worse on the “historic alliance" with the 
Social Democrals, are now il u loss as 
to whal to do. 

In the near future the fundamentalists 
will decide what happens in ıhe party's 
official decision-making hudivs, 

This reinforces the impressiun that the 
Greens are basically an anti-SPD purty. 

Rumours of a party split have often 
circulated. Although things necdn’t go 
that far the same effect may come about 
if Joschka Fischer and other pragmalic 
Greens resign themselves to their fate. 

This trend will be more strongly in- 
fluenced by facts rather than speeches. 

The twe stale elections in May in the 
Rhineland-Palatinate and Hantburg will 
show whether the SPD has recovered 
fram the shock result in Hesse. 

lıs chances of victory arc very slim in 
Rhincland-Palatinate, but it will pulling 
out all the stops in Hamburg. 

For the second time Klaus van Doh- 
niunyi will set out to win the Hamhurg 
election with an absolute SPD majority 
or via a coalition with the FDP. 

The election-weary populace in Ham- 
burg still has lo be convinced that such a 
coalition is a political necessity and not 
just an SPD survival strategy. 

Jf the SPD loses the election in ils for- 
mer stronghold Hamburg it will then 
play an almost marginal role in the Bun- 
desrat and govern in only three sites. 

Gerhard $pörl 
{Die Zelı, Hamburg, lU April 1487) 


feated SPD opponent Hans Krollmann. 


lurn its autenlian to ils traditional viılues 
and volers. 

In reality, however, the Social Dem- 
ncruts cannot simply ignore political 
realities. 

The fuce af industrial sucicly has 
changed and the nature ol the SPD wit 
it. 

ln line with ts own objretives and in 
uccurdance with the expectations of the 
dleviarite the parly must develop moclel 
soluliuns fur « changing society. 

lis nuw ¢ that its acti 
Varios canli ans on the relationship 
helween eculogical und ecconomie deve- 
lopment have not iınpressecl vuters. 

A new start is qeeded following CXitğ- 
BerMed speculuiuns over û Red-Green 
alliance pulicy. 

The parly's chairman-apparent in 
plnce of Willy Brandt, Hans-Jochen 
Vogel, is doing all he can to smother the 
mud of dejeclion in a Rurry of activity. 

The partly must, Vogel emphasises, 
take û critical look at itself and then 
start bolstering up its morale and pow- 
er. above all in Hamburg. 

The nuniber of SPD politicians who 
have a bad conscience about the parly’'s 

Ci with the Greens is probably 
decreasing. 

From now on the parly's strategy will 
be even more clearly shaped by the Nu- 
remberg party congress resulutions on 
nuclear energy, employment, {he envi- 
ronment ancl missiles, 

The Vogel era, it seems, has already 
begun. 

His calls for greater discipline and 
harmony within the party have fallen on 
fertile ground. 

The envisaged reorientation towards 
the really vital issues of the current 
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fact of life on its head 


In Hamburg there are nol enough 
Gireen-Alıernatives willing lo enter into 
an gavernıment alliance with the SPD. 

Although 1he SPD’s leading candi- 
dates in Schleswig-Halstein and the 
Rhineland-Palitinate do nol rule oul 
ihe pussibilily of u Red-OGreen ulliance 
neither candidite is running the risk of 
vaicing his support for such tı situation 
right from the outset. 

Oue of the puliticians 10 suffer must 
Irom 1hese changed circumstances is 
unduuhtedlly Oskar Lafomtaine, the Saar- 
land Premier. 

He is the anly prominent SPD puliti- 
cian openly saying that the party must 
remain open tu the Greens. 

The Social Demucrats and (the 
Greens have taken hard knncks in dif- 
ferent ways. The post-mortems are Un- 
derway. A look at the brief bul highly 
significant history of the Red-Green ex- 
periment in Hesse might help. 

When he casually referred to a “mil- 
jurily on this sikle of ıhe CDU/CSU" af- 
ter the Hesse election in 1YR2, lhe purly 
chairman, Willy Bramh. had thre un= 
derlying ubjectives. 

First and forcmoast, his remark was 
intended to provoke the new govern” 
ment in Bonıı. 

Second. it provided a ray of hope for 
ıhe SPD. which at that time fcured what 
has now hecome reality: û rtcêssiun. 

Third, it was inlended as ù symbol for 
u new SPD. 

It was only witlı the help of such non- 
committal sttements and hovering illu- 
sions that (he SPD was able to push 
aside the trauma it now faces, 

The SPD's 100-ycar party-political 
experience las shown that rival left- 
wing parties must cilher be fought, cli- 
vided, ingvred ur soaked up. 

The Hesse model filed in with this 
strulegy. The longer the Red-Grcen ex- 
periment lasted, however, the less dis- 
curnible the meaning and aims of the 
government lel by Holger Börner be- 
came. 

Many Social Democrats fcel that the 
loss of Tlesse is the electorates re- 
sponse ta Willy Brandt's strategy, 

They conclude that the Red-Green 
adventure was a mistake right from the 
very start and that the SPD would now 
be in a much stronger position if it had 
rejected the idea. 

Such considerations generally lead to 
the realisation that the SPD mus! now 


participation had triggered a degrce of 
dynamism in the region. 

He did not rule ow the possibility 
{hat he might visit a number of Middle 
East countries soon at the Communily’s 
behest. 

On 26 April the European Council 
will confer with its (Persian) Oulf states 
counterparl on the terms of f long-envi- 
saged agrecemenl. 
` J is seen as being modelled on the 
European Community's Ireaty ties with 
the Asean countries in Soulh-Easl Asia. 

Agreement has been hampered so far 
by the Gulf states’ demand to export 
petroleum products duty-free to the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

That would inevitably mean further 
oil refinery closures in Europe. 

Erich Hauser 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 April 1987} 


Continued from page 1 


ic Cooperation (Contecon) on the basis 
of future lies. 


Herr Genscher agreed with Belgian 
Forcign Minisiler Leo Tindemans that 
relations between the Community and 
the United Stales ought nol to be left 
solely to the European Commission. 


A mecting uf either the Council of 
Ministers’ troika (ıhe immediate past, 
presen and next chairman) or all 12 
Community Foreign Ministers with US 
Secretary of State George Shultz was 
felt to be advisable so as to avert the risk 
of fresh trade policy disputes. 

The Ministers also reviewed the situ- 
ation in the Middle East. M. Tindemans 
said the declaration by the. Twelve in 
February in support of a Middle Eas! 
peace conference with international 


DIEdŠZEIT: 


he Hesse Land clecliun, in which 

ıhe SPD was Yuled uut, is No1 û hil- 

ter hlow for the party just because i1 had 
beun in power for 4t years. (The CDU 
und the FDP now have a majority of 56 
ı» 54 uver the SPD andl the Greens). 

Far ıhe first time since the Federal 
Republic was formed after the war, the 
partners of a ruling cualilion govern- 
ment in Bonn hûye miniğed 10 oust in 
Opposiliun governmenl in û Latte. 

The usual trend is Tur the Bonn gğov- 
ernment lu lose votes in Lund elections. 
Chancellor Kohl probably regards 
Hesse as û sort of compensation for the 
general election in January when he did 
Mut do is «ell as expected. despite being 
relurned tu power. 

The governmem’s pusitiun in the up- 
per house, the . has heen 
strength ened, 

The Opposition parlics in Bunn ûrt 
threatened by a growing prucess of erd- 
siun. This is the end oF the road, at least 
in the meantime, for the Red-Green 
dream. Both the Greens and ıhe SPD 
may now find themselves faced by mor- 
cinternil conflict and despondency. 

The next state elections in which the 
SPD and Greens d 1a suffer further 
setbacks {os u concerted uppasitiuu: Lhe 
Greens picked up votes in Hesse) are 
just round the corner: Rhineland-Pala- 
ıinate and Hamburg (both on 17 May); 
and Schleswig-Halslein anıl Bremen 
(13 September). 

Chancellor Kohl's power bast now 
loaks even safer. The SPD will have to 
bury plans gradually to win back a ma- 
jority in the Bundesrat (through winning 
Land cleclions) in order tu exert more 
pressure on the government. 

But the coalitions majorly in the 
Bundesrat is a comlortahle 27 to L4. 

The Hesse resul has created a 
strange kind of division of lahour, a new 
federalistic variant. 

The Land of Hesse was missing in the 
broad sun-belt of industrially and econ- 


The revvrsil ol roles on the GQefman+ x.=.qmMically flourishing southern German 


alates under conservative rule — princi- 
pally Bavaria and Baden-Würıtemberg, 

The SPD has been lef1 with the awk- 
ward task of government in the more 
difficult states: poorhouses.such as Bre- 
men and the Saarland as well as North 
Rhine-Westphalia. which is encum- 
bered by the problems resulting from 
1he era of unbridled industrial expan- 
sion. 

If this trend towards cunservative ad- 
ministrations in the Liner continues, 
the CDU. CSU and FDP might even 
manaye to achieve a lwo-thirds majority 
in the Bundesrat to coınplement their 
comfortable majority in the Bundestag. 

Many observers said this would hap” 
pen immediutcely after Chancellor 
Kohl's government first 100k uver pow- 
erin 1982/83. 

` In the minds of its protagonists the 
Red-Green illiance was conceived. al- 
heit 10 a limited extent, as an alternative 
lo the Bonn coalition. 

The attempt 1o make its existence the 
norm has failed miserahly in Hesse. 
Viewed realistically, the chance of a re- 
run is nut in sight. 
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mare eneniies you have 
does yuu credit). 

The emphisis was on a policy 
strength. This emphasis unde; 
fundamental clita in West ( 
fler the Second World War, 

Cologne political scientist Hans-t, 
ter Schwar2 coined a superb id ج‎ 


. the nore, 


erman, 


vincing tag lor the Fed Republi, 
Europeans are “pitper tigers" und do no prelerenee for sell-res 1 in pote 


politics, 

A country Hil used (o be thes, 
with power, he wrote, eame tia fog: 
power. 

IH was an entirely differen matte; 
Israel, where the image and the atti, 
of the defenceless, weak and Benkl, 
underwet ù change of its own, 

Zionism sought to cereale a 
willing utd able to defend lı 
succeeded. 

This historically understanii: 
reversal of roles demonstrates YO: 
how Germans and Israelis have dile: 
apart rather than come cluser togethe. 

The Israelis carefully tend and nure 
their inı uf being sabras, a kinde 
prickly cactus, md that's just whi 
they're Hike: prickly. coarse. or al lea, 
far Irom gentle. 

In Germany the emphasis is on 
gentle. Even conservatives would prd. 
to see a “gentle repuhbli 

Su lhe political chemistry ol German’ 
anl Israeli society his undergone lund 
dmenlal chinges. making cunimunk 
ions more diflicult both as a matter ul 
principle and un day-to-day ¢ 

While Gcımins he SL 
itwlıs cune te be seen ius wearing Ik 

“Stel helmet” thin used to he ia Prussian 
alhibute. 

Gune ire {he days when the German 


believe Europe A purl 1o play in 
setiling ihe Arab-lsracli cunilicı. 

In everyday polities, as dgainst the 
“lower depths" of history and psyehol- 
ogy, another reversal of roles has oe- 
curred over the years thal might he 
characterised by the question: "Who is 
courting whom?” 

__ Until 1955 West Germany was couri- 
ing Israel, and Israel was less than en- 
thusîastic. Then, in May 1955, the Fed- 
eral Republic gained sovereignty and 
had to bear in mind day-to-day issues 
considerations of Deutschlandpoli- 
tk. 

„ For fear that the Arab states might 
impose restrictions on trade with the 
Federal Republic or upgrude relations 
with the GDR Bonn in turn showed li- 
ntired enthusiasm about Isrieli efforts, 
clearly apparent tron 1954/57, to ne- 
gotiate the establishmem of diplomatic 
tics. 

Yet Bonn remained keen to help ls- 
rael. From 1457 iı hough s from 
and ler exported arms to lı 
This was done unofliciully. with i 
view to squaring the circle. The aim was 
intain cordial, but not diplomitic. 
relations with Israel. 

Jerusalem wanted both, but failed tu 
dway until 1405. When Bonn 
slithered into diplumiatie ties 


finally 


there could no longer be ny question of wee and the Jews wete uit. Ik 
E to supply 3 (supplies of chung clearly due to lessons lec 
which had come to igh. Irom history hy botlı sides, 

There has heen to change in the basic The Germans hiye cume 10 reali 


configuril ince 1%55, bracl remains 
Ihe supplicant. So can 1h CGiermins 
relly be sail 1o wear penilential rohe? 

The supplicant's rale is onc extreme, 
Ihe avenger’s a ely ulter 
the Steund World War there seemed to 
he û distinct possibilily of bot many 
dews and many Gentiles boycutting 
Germin goods. 

Yeı “Made in Germany" soon te- 
gained prestige and quality status and 
was no longer a mark of Cain. 

In the initial post-war period Ger- 
many was the pariah in world affairs; Iv- 
rael now plays this part. 

Ever since Israel became an occupy- 
ing power, and especially during ihe 

fighting in Lebanon in 1982/83, there 
have heen frequent calls, in the Middle 
East debale in the Federal Republic, for 
economic sanctions to be imposed un 
Israel. 

, Government and Opposition politi- 
cians called for the annual loan of 
DM140m, lent at concessional interest 
rates since |966, to be waived, 

It wasn't, bul the dehate indicates 
how far the wind had changed, whose 
face it used to blow into and whose face 
it blows into now. . 

The .role of an occupying power is 
something new for Israel and for the 
Jewish people. Hardly in keeping with 
their traditional image, it is morc at- 
tuned .to-that of the Ugly German — aı 
least from 1939 to 1945, 

This unaccustomed and unusual role 
for israel brings to light another rever- 
sal of roles in German-Israeli relations, 
that of the user of force, the side that re- 
Sorts to violence. 

Germany's traditional foreign policy 
image has frequently been in keeping 
with a dictum often quoted in the Kais- 
er's days: Piel Feind' viel Ehr' (The 


that {he use of force can lead te catav 
trophes for (hemselves unl others; Jem 
und briuclis have realised that nonr-tink 
ence m being defencele el hing 
defen 5 i> taDtamounl lo i cleat 


uly le 


Yel it nmst he borne ın mi 
Gurminy this i merely the 1x 
resul of the re-cducation pit: 
strongly supported by Jews and [sra 
after lhe war. 


Jewish’lsrieli Stage has uctceded W- 
Perbly, if not altogether voluntaril¥. 

But the lesson has.naw’ een lei 
and Ciermans ıaday defînitely walk ıall 

One gratifying lessan can be leur! 
from history in this conncctiun. I1 is kit 
na one protagonist can always play the 
same part, neither un the stipe nor in 
world affairs. How annoying, yet whala 
relief! 


Michael Wolffrohn 
Siddeulscle Zcnung, Munich. è Aprl 14%7} 
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WW WORLD AFFAIRS 


Lessons of history and the changing 
roles of Israel and Germany 


Bonn has no pirt 10 play ûs û mediiı- 
tor in ihe Arab-Israeli conflict, although 
there is no lack of would-be mediators 
of all party-political persuasiuns in the 
Federal Republic. 

This lack of a role as mediator is due 
first and foremost to the fact that Bonn 
is not in a position to exert leverage of 
any kind, let alone pressure, on any of 
ihe parties to the conflict, 

The Federal Republic is well suited as 
a behind-the-scenes matchmaker for the 
Western alliance, It is on good terms 
with hoth Israel and the Arab world. 

By virtue of “traditional German-Ar- 
ab friendship" Bonn stands a better 
chance of making headway in this role 
than, says, Britain, Frunce or Italy. 

This “traditional friendship” sounds a 
note of nostalgia, certainly for the Ar- 
ahs. in calling to mind bygone Jays 
wilhout a shadow of the colonial past 
ihat clouds relations with Britain and 
France, 

Sad ta say, this German-Arab friend- 
ship is somewhat tainted by memories 
of the Third Reich even though, all 
things considered, it only dates back to 
the 1940s, So future-orientalel Ger- 
mans would do well lo pluy down the 
"Iraditions" of German-Arah friend- 
ship. 

Bonn's links with Moscow have heen 
known t0 pay dividends for Israel. The 
e lent ù hand in se- 
curing the release of the Soviet disside 

" Anaiolî’ Sheharansky 3 E n 
stance. 

Bonn muy. uf course, ul mes laye 
heen surely tempted ta play this purt, 
uspecially in the Eurupeun Community 
context, 

European Community leudlers ap” 
proved in June 1080 ù Jeclaration 


. ; SlidaeinstneZettung 


largely drafted and endorsed by the 
West Germans in which the E 
iy, including Bonn, indirectly offered 
military guarantees of whal wis seen as 
ù solution. 

The weight of the solution is less 
noteworthy in this connection than that 
of the countries which proposed it. 

Europeun Community governments 
have difficulty in persuading their vo- 
ters to defend their own countries. How 
on earth are they going to lend military 
support to others? 

France and Italy sent troops into Le- 
banon in 1982/83 but withdrew them 
when the going grew too tough. 

The Italians pulled out entirely in 
1984; the French transferred their units 
to the less endangered UN force in 1= 
barron. 

The multinational force that monitor: 
and helps to keep the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace in the Sinai includes European 
units, but they run a less serious risk 
than in Lebanon and, here again, the 
Federal Republic is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

There ate good reasons for the Bun- 
deswehr's no*show, Constitutional pro- 
visions make’ it extremely difficult to 
validate the deployment of Bundeswehr 
units outside Nato territory. 

. The parties to the Middle East con- 
fhict are naturally well aware that the 


The writer, Michael Wolffsohn, is a lec- 
turer in history nt tlıe Bundeswehr Uni- 
versity in Munich, 


D emocracy In Germany? Is It Possi- 

hle?" was a 1952 headline in the 
Israeli newspaper Haarerz. It was Iypi- 
cal of how Israel saw Germany, at least 
in the early days. 

In 1hose days Israel's role was undis- 
Putedly that of the master where mat- 
lers of political morality were con- 
cerned. Germany, the pupil, was taught 
— and learnt — its lessons. 

Germans 1oday — some Germans, 

that is — strongly object to this treat- 
ment. They fec! 40 years have been 
enough. Germans ought to step out of 
tlie shadow of the past, divest them- 
sulves uf their penitential robes and 
walk tall. 
_ Repetition of demands such as these 
In nu way bears out the erroneous as- 
sıimption that the Federal Republic of 
Germany walks with its head bowed ar 
bent. Hi has long ceased tv do su, 

Many posı-war Germans have lung 
se! aside the role originally inlended for 
them (and at times voluntarily per- 
formed), that of the contrite and rend- 
orseful pupil. 

Instead 1hey have taken ta giving the 
lsraclis advice, both on everyday polii- 
cal issues ad, in particular, on taıritori- 
al affairs. 


mme ™myhet™are™termetd: < - 


models for a salulion lu the conflict be- 

tween tlie Palestinians und Israel. They 

offer unsulicited inn U pnliieal adl- 
vice; cme might almo: “lessons.” 

IS reversal ol rules was parlly made 
passible by [sracl dnnning the rohe of 
the ugly occupying powur in 1YA7. 

Other facturs were 1h feclirtg, sharecl 
hy many Germans, 1ha1 they counted for 
samelhing in world affai tin and the 
student unrest {“cluss of AR") and ecu= 
generation with their moral diatribes in 
tsracl's direction, 

Last but nat least, Born was inerea- 
singly in demand as a parry Io wurld al- 
fairs, Could the Federal Republic sill 
be siıid lo walk with its head bowed? 

Israeli politicians as a class has Failed 
to fully appreciate ar dpprove {hese fiic- 
tors, let alone the conseyuences of this 
reversal of roles. 

The interniuional role of the two 
countries has undergone a fundamental 
change even though the tale that Jerusa- 
lem once acted as an intermediary be- 
tween Bonri and Washington is only a 
rumour. 

It is a tale often told in connection 
with lhe reparations agreement. But al- 
though it may improve with the telling 
and sound most convincing it still suf- 
fers from the drawback that it is, purely 
and simply. untrue. 

Israel never needed, was never able 
and never wanled or was expected to 
perform the role of a political go-be- 
tween. 

Even in the reparations period it was 
clear that Washington was much more 
important to West Germany than Israel 
WAS. 

Bonn had no need of israeli services 
to improve its slanding with the United 
Stales. Bonn's decision to go ahead with 
reparalions payments to Israel] was 
reached despite US’ views rather than 
because of them. 
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daclared by Turkey 
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ıhe Acgcan's seabed around the 2,463 
islands belong 1e Grecev. 


The Greck continental shelf hy and 
large forms a continuous whole. 


In suppurt of its thesis Athens 
refers to û number of judicial deui- 
sions and treaties, cluiming that these 
have become customary international 
law. 

What is more, Athens refers back to 
history. The entire Acgenn regiun, iM 
claims, has been populated hy Greeks 
for over 3,000 years, a fact which invi- 
sions and the almost 500-yeur uccupa- 
lion of Ottoman rulers have bven un- 
able to change. 


Acolians, Jorians and Dorians al- 
ready settled along the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor around 1000 BC and were ciuly 
driven out of this region following 
Greece's nilitary defeal by Turkey in 
J922. 

In the Greck soul, says Athens, the 
Acgean lives on as an Hellenic sea, the 
sea of the ancienl Greek seafarers. 


Athens could counter the 'Furkish ar- 
gument that, according te Article f uf 
the Geneva Continental Shelf Conven- 
tion, “special circumstances" exist 
which justify setting a ncw boundary by 
pointing out .that this Convention was 
not ratified by Turkey and (hat Ankara 
cannot simply cite the Articles which 
back its own position and disregard the 
rest. 


Finally, Athens coud also argue 
tha1 Ankara did nol object lo numer- 
ous oll-prospecting licences issued by 
ihe Greek governntent during the 
1960s and has thus, by remaining si- 
lent, tacitly supported lhe Greek posi- 
tion. 

The Greek stance on the continental 
shelf problem is based on sound legal 
reasoning, whereas Turkey's arguments 
place greater emphasis on “justice" and 
geographical aspects. 


Ankara, therefore, can only hope for 
a broad interpretation of the (erm “spe- 
cial circumstances” if the dispute İs set- 
iled by the International Court of Jus- 
tice or for a mood of compromise if it is 
setlled via bilateral negotiatinıs with 
Athens. 


Robert von Lucius 
{Frankfurter Allgemeine Zerıung 
fir Deutschland, 31 March 1457) 
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1erms of internn- 
tional law the main 
problem is whether 
the eastern islands 
of the Aegean Sea 
are located on the 
Asia Minor contin- 
ental shell and 
hence, as Ankara 
claims, belong to 
Turkey or whether 
the islands haye 
their own respec- 
tive shelves and 
therefore belong to 
Greece. The Unit- 
ed Nations Law of 
the Sea Convention 
signed on 10 De- 
cember, 1982, a 
follow-on agree- 
ment to the 1958 
Geneva Conlinen- 
tal Shelf Conven- 
tion, decided thal 
coastal states have the exclusive right tu 
explore and exploit the resources of 
their continental shelves, i.e. lhe seahed 
and the subsoil of its submarine areas 
outside of its territorial waters, 

These exclusive rights only exist up to 
the point where the shelf slopes off to 
the deep sea bed, providing this is not 
further than 200 nautical miles from the 
coast. 

According to Arliclc 1 uf the Geneva 
Cuminental Shell Convention islands 
also have a continental shelf. This was 
not explicitly stated, however, by the 
Law of the Sea Conivention. 

Bath Conventions were nol ratifled 
by Turkey. 

In 1969, however, the International 
Court of Justice decided ih a dispute 
over the continental shelf off the coasts 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Denmark and the Netherlands, that the 
first three articles of the Geneva Con- 
tinental Shelf Convention had become 
customary internationil law and were 
therefore binding on all countries, 

According to the J958 Geneva Con- 
vention the conlinenlal shelf between 
two diametrically opposed countries 
must be apportioned according to the 
median line or equidistance principle, if 
no other form of agreement can be found. 

The 1982 Law of the Sea Convention 
only refers to a “fair” solution on the ba- 
sis of negotiations. 

As this Convention has not beerı rati- 
fied by Turkey the arbitration proce- 
dure il envisages is not binding on Tur- 

key. ۶ 2 
Agreement has yet to be reached on 
whether, as Ankara maintains, the 
Greek mainland represents the relevant 
caastline for the solution of this dispute 

or the islands themselves. . 
Geomorphologically speaking, the is- 
lands of the eastern Aegean are situated 
on the “nalural extension" of the Ana- 
tolian continental shelf. : 
The Turks .conclude from i1his fact 
thal any dividing line should not include 
thé islands but should be drawn along 
the deepest channel in the sea as a medi- 
an line, that is, equidistant to the coasts 
af ıhe Greek and Turkish mainlands. 
The Greek argumenl, on the other 
hand, which corresponds to the provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention on this 
matter, states that almost the whole of 


Greece 
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The nexl controversy centred around 
flags. On three consecutive occasions 
red flags with the Turkish crescent em- 
blem were hoisted overnighi on two 
Greek islands. 

At the time nationalist Turkish politi- 
cians even considered subjecting certain 
islands to Turkish sovereignty. 

The Turkish government, however, 
did not heed these demands and even 
today casts no doubts un Greek territo- 
rial sovereignty as laid down in the 
1923 Treaty of Lausanne. 

A war almost broke out between the 
two Nato members 1 1 years ago. 

The same Turkish oil exploration 
vessel which was the centre of con- 
troversy this time, the Sismnik J, sailed 
ouıt to carry out exploration activities. 

Athens, which felt sure that it had the 
legal arguments on its side, appealed to 
the United Nations Security Council 
and proposed an arbitral award by the 
International Court of Justice in The 
Hague. ' 

Although Ankara initially agreed to 
this suggestion it then delayed u submis- 
sion to the Court, 

Finally, Athens unilaterally requested 
a court decision, but the Court claimed 
in 1978 that it did not have the jurisdic- 
tion to decide the matter. 

Negotiations between the two coun” 
tries dragged on and on. 

At the beginning of 1987 Athens 
ain suggested that the two countries 
draft ù joi submission tw the Internu” 
‘tional Court of Justice, but Turkey did 
not agree. 

The dispule between Greece and 
Turkey was particularly impassioned 
during the final phase of the Greek mili- 
tary dictalorship. 

Whereas the conservative govern- 
ments led by Karamanlis and Rallis de- 
fused the conflict but avuided any dia- 
logue with Turkey as loug as Turkish 
troops remained in northern Cyprus 
Andreas Papandrcou has sought an 
amicable solution. 

As Opposition leader, however, he 
called for the “resolute defence of Hell- 
enic rights" and called for the sinking of 
a Turkish research vessel by the Greck 
navy. 


State takeover 


Acting on Papandreaou's instructions 
the Greek industry minister Peponis an- 
nounced Five weeks ago thal the govern- 
ment intends nationalising the North 
Aegean Oil Company, the biggest for- 
eign investor in Greece {in which the 
BASF subsidiary Wintershall also has a 
stake). 

He justified this decision by referring 
to the consorlium's plans lo start drill- 
ing for oil in the near future east of the 
island of Thasos (in an area which is not 
legally controversial). 

Such drillings, the government 
claimed, could lead to complications 
with Ankara. 

Instead of showing its appreciation 
for the policy of restrainl pursued by 
Athens the Turkish governmenl gave 
the gu-ahead 1o its national oil company 
to carry out oil exploration activities in 
the cuntroversial waters. 

The Siskik 1 sailed out to conduct 
seismological research in this area. In 
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Conflict in the Aegean: no war 


but a solution is a long way off 


he conflict in the Aegean between 
Greece and Turkey hùs many and 
extremely complex maritime, strategic, 
economic, historical and legal origins. 

The Greeks can claim to have history 
and international law on their side. The 
Turks have traditionally been the more 
powerful disputant. 

Greece is in a more vulnerable posi- 
tion, Turkey has a compact land mass, a 
bigger population and larger armed for- 
ces. 

The proposals by the Greek prime 
minister, Andreas Papandreou, to take 
the Aegean dispute to the International 
Cuurt, and by the Turkish prime minis- 
ter, Turgut Ozal, to discuss the delimila- 
tion of the continental shelf boundaries 
un a bilateral basis, correspond to the 
line of approach pursued by hoth coun- 
tries for over a decade. 

Now that the tension of the latest dis- 
pute over oil exploration righis off the 
Turkish coast has died down both coun- 
tries find themselves in the same situa- 
tion as in the mid-seventies, i.e, there is 
no sign of a political or legal solution, 
but the danger of war has been averted. 

The dispute relales to several prob- 
lems. First is how to set the boundaries 
of the Aegean's contitenal shelf and 
thus demarcate respective oil explora- 
tion areas, This triggered the latest con- 
flict. 

A second is the possibility that 
Grcece might extend its territorial wa- 
ters from six to 12 nautical miles. This 
would eut off ports in western Turkey 
and obstruct the passage of Soviet ships 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterra- 
nean. - 

Airspace rights in the Aegean and the 
militarisation of the islands in the region 
are the other main bones of contention, 

AlI these problems are politically 
connected with the occupation of nor- 
thern Cyprus by Turkish troops in 
1974. 

In November 1976 the governments 
of both countries agreed in Berne, Swit 


کے 


zerland, to avoid all action which might 
impair negotiations on the continental 
shelf problem. Ankara's recent moves 
have broken this ten-year "truce", ` 

In spring 1973 a Greek-American 
consortium began drilling for oil in.the 
northern A¢egeun. A few months later 
Turkey began prospecting fur oil not far 
from the Greek site, 

Athens protesled and a host of advi- 
sory opinions, declarations and warn- 
ings ensued. 

November 1973 a map was publisher 
in the official Turkish journal which, 
contrary to previous legal practice and 
opinion, drew the borderline alung the 
median line between Grvece und Tur- 
key. ıhus “annexing” the continental 
shelf aruund the eastern Greek islands 
10 Turkey. 

One year liter maps published in 
Turkey and showing the Greek inlands 
off Anatolia — including Rhodes and 
Samus — and Cyprus is Turkish terrilo- 
ry turned up in Lomlon. 

This was shortly afler Turkish [roops 
hud uceupicd thr northern parl of Cy- 
prus. 
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Britain's lan Smiırt, cuuching hiş 
Broup’s consensus in the Strongest 
terms, arrived al Ihe formula: “Sameone 
or olher really ought 10 (lo sumnething.” 

Nou consensus was reaclted un wheth- 
er the financial burden of phasing OU 
atomic energy ought to be shared. It way 
alse clear that Germans take ù more 
dramatic view of cnvironmeıtal prob. 
lems than the British. 

A Britislı participant reduceul the the 
currem stale of the nuclear delhite, ina 
somewhat cynical report un the last ig. 
ternational energy conference, 1o ; 
striking common denominator. 

The conference, he stil, hiul spent a 
entire day discussing Chernobyl, wl 
on a "fragile optimism” had guineU curr 
cy. A few hundred pcople would dli af 
consequences in the years ahcud, “be4 
million will die in any case." 

Energy policy, he concluded, se 
continue to rely un nucleûr power, 

The future of youth, sail SPD Bu: 
destag MP Anke Miırtiny, could notk 
viewed in isolation. Young people tody 
were a complex phenomenon, 

Unemployment threened 1u lead uw 
early “resignatiun” and tu lecfings oj 
powerlessness and lack of perspective, 

Others in contrast felt young pee 
showed signs of “intellectual periness” ala 
lhe lines of “les build our own future.” 

The three days uf Jiılopue and cliseus 
sion in Künigswinler were days pnt 
reappraising the architecture of Mr Gurl 
achoy’s “house of Europe,” But ipicement 
was neither pun ıer, lor thi nutter, 
felt la be necesairil) 

One working party sall that iF preter 
heqdwity was to he mikle in this particular 
debit Mr Gortachov himself uugln hest 
to he invited to iUlend the next round nf 
Königswimer talks. 


Thomas Witke 
(General-Antelger, Bonn. b Apul 143? 


Jürgen Ruhfus waded in to stem the tide 
of these complaints, Bonn, he said, was 
well aware that more must be done for 
the European Community. 

The Chancellor's meeting with the 
European Commission had been most 
useful. The Federal Republic had, for 
instance, been a “driving force” behind 
European Political Cooperation. 

New sectors fer integration must be 
sought, such as in the security sector. 
The Western European Union was sug- 
gested as an instrument. 

A coordinated European security poli- 
cy played a major role in the evaluation of 
US-Soviet relations, Hella Pick, Bonrı 
correspondent of The Gttardian, London, 
referred to an “exciting new dimension of 
Soviet policy," the quality of which had, 
however, remained controversial. 

How was Europe to respond without 
provoking a process of decuupling from 
the United States or promoting {enden- 
cies toward American isolationism? 

There were thoşe who advocated 
Western concessions to Mr Gurbachov, 
but others also wondered whether the 
West ought to respond at all. 

But all participants, or so Mis Piek 
sald, were working on the assumption 
thal agreement on metlium-range mis- 
siles would be renched soon. 

"Problems Withouw Frontiers" — the 
conference mollo — applied 10 itomie 
energy in particular. But the topic fiuiled 
to trigger dismay {o any great extent. 


New policies will help links 
with West — Soviet envoy 


covering vomman ileresls. 
Sautrbrücken's ties with the Gicorgian 
capital, Tiflis, bave developed vplcir 
didly since the 1970s, Tours {or vi 
tors from the Suat capital are uqualk 
Tully bouked long in advance, oitenb 

Previous visitors. 


The Georgian hosts are said in Š 
arbrücken to he iulignint il icwer thal 
500 visitors from the Sùar take part in 
cach tour. 8 

Geurgian icitdemics and recateh. 
sCienlisls work at Saarbrücken Univer 
ily. Artists and druma companies mil: 
frequeni exchange arfangemvnls. 

Now that reltions between thc Sst 


-. and Soyiet Georgid itre sven to br runr’ 
` ifê'so smoothly. smaller ind medium’ 


sized Saar companics have ceme tu take 
d more sanguine sick of frade tics wilh 
East Bloc sales. 

Oberbürgermvister His Jirgen Ku” 
ebnick of Saarbrücken secs tu inning dS 
triggering cconomk hcrcfits ın hal I 
cun help io promote tral tes. 

Language dithculties are i vcriuls 
handicap to relations, vith thc Suniel 
Union clearly hasing the cge ovr 
Federal Republic. 

The seHeev ident answer ın te promt 
Russian as ù Ihırd modern lang 


taught ùt schools in the 1 edcral Rep 


lic and lo encourige selhoul vachantê 
schemes, 


The way ceschange arrangcinentê 


work is that viviturs cun pay travel e 


peuses in their own currcnyy anid sl} 
Continued on page 6 


Thirteen German towns haye now be- 
come twinned with towns in the Soviet 
Union. Bul so far, all {he Soviel towns 
are in the European regions. No Siberi- 
an or Soviet Asian lown is involved. A 
meeting has beerı held in Saarbrücken 
between officinls of twinncd towns in 
both countries. There was some politi- 
cal exercising, but not that much. Adolf 
Miller reports for the Hannoversche 
Allgemeine. 


YY Kvitsinısky, the Soviet ambassad- 
lL or in Bonn, told delegates at the 
twin-town meeting in Saarbrücken thal 
Moscow's new policy would give a big 
impetus to relations with Western 
tries. ر‎ 


Saar Premier Oskar Lafontaine, a So- 
cial Democrat, compared the Bonn gov- 
ernment's 1970 Ostpolitik with the So- 
viet domestic opening. He called for a 
second phase of detente.. 

In the final message. both sides em- 
phasised their commitment to delente 
and disarmament. That ended, for the 
most parl, the politically obligatory ex- 
ercises. 

The Soviet delegation consisted of 
44 local politicians, economists tind 
academics from the 13 towns and lo- 
cal authority areas that are (winned 
0 towns in the Federal Repuh- 

ic. 

The German delegation cunsisted of 
Lord Mayors, Mayors, chief clerks and 
other borough officials. But there 
seemed to be no threat of officials dis- 


Wi INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Königswinter conference gets to grips 
with ‘acrid idea of Eurosclerosis’ 


port there could be no doubt that the 
concept of “Eurosclerosis" must be re- 
jected as “defeatist." Yet members (un- 
named, in keeping with an unwritten 
rule) complained that reforms had 
failed to be carried out. There was still, 
for instance, no unified internal market. 
There were bitter complaints on both 
sides about Mrs Thatcher for her opposi- 
tian to the European Monetary System. 
The North-South divide in the Euro- 
pean Community was found to be “alarm- 
ing." while Herr Kielinger referred to a 
“renaissance of narrow-mindedness.” 
British and German members of the 
working party were agreed ıhut the Ger- 
man government was largely to blame 
for what one participant called a 
“throwback to the Biedermeier era." 
Bonn was felt to adopt 1o0 harsh a 
course toward the European Commun- 
ity, and Jacques Delors' dictum thal 
"Europe is overshadowed by the Ger- 
man Question” went the rounds. 
Chancellor Kohl, it was felt, ought to 
scrap his “sermons to the European 
Community." As one speaker pui ir: 
"Germany seems lo want to say that it 
no longer needs Europe." 


.. Foreign, Office state secrelary Dr 


he preparatory group for the 37th 

Anglo-German conference al 
Kûönigswinter showed gifts of prophecy 
and political instinct in laying down the 
topics for discussion, which it did about 
six months ago in London. 

The conference was held over the 
first weekend in April and proved a 
great success. Immediately after Mrs 
Thatcher's Mioscow visit the one topic, 
that of a turning-point in US-Soviet rel- 
ations, was extremely explosive, and not 
only for British participants, 

Thirty years after the signing of the 
Trealy of Rome the conference analysis 
of the condition of the European Com- 
munity centred on the acrid concept of 
“*Enurosclerosis." 

Just under a ycar after the Soviet 
reaclor accident Chernobyl was û third 
issue {hal could naturally not he disre- 
garded, Yuuth and the Fulure was ù fi- 
nal topic, intended as ù reminder nat to 
forgct the younger generation, 

All issues could not, of course, be 
denll with anywhere near exhaustively. 
But, as a British participant put it: “I 
was important to discuss matters fran- 
kly and freely and without pressure in 
an open atmosphere.” 

The discussion seems to have been a 
hammer-and-tongs affair in the working 
party thal discussed the state of the 1 2- 
memher European Community. 

Editor-in-chief Thomas Kielinger of 
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A seniur offirial at the Japanese For- 


eign Ministry outlines bis government's 


basic attitude us follows: "We are keen 
supporters of 1 strang Eurupe,” 

A few yeurs ag Japanese ufticials 
would barely have ventured to cxpre: 
any upiniun on the subject, let alunc û 
su clearly pusitive une. 

Imegritian uf cuuntries it such Jdiffer- 
ent levels of devclopmenl, is pursue hy 
the European Cummunily since its incep- 
tian, hus heen increusingly important since 
Greece, Spain aud Portugal joined. 

In ıhe long term Tokyo may sec it ûs ù 
pattern worth copying. Closer ecconumit 
intearatiun could be uf long-term benel- 
it for Japan and a numher of its neigh- 
hours, alwuys assuming they succeed in 
settling aside political animositics daring 
hack to the Second World War. 

Suuth Kurea. for instance. is in the 
process of transition to a developed in- 
dustrial state. The Ascun countries are 
ıu interest to Japan not jusl as commod- 

iy suppliers oer investment markels hut 
could themselves benefil from reiklicr 
access lu Lhe Jupanese Market andl from 
stabilisatiun of commodity pric’ 

Alrualiu und New Zciland i 
putêenlial partners in û regional o 
ic union. 

Tver vince it cınbiurkvd an ils process 
ul madd nisatiun in tae Ih Century 
pan has louked to Americn aud 1o 
ul Lurope. but his vis iloue caumnol 
dimini lapanvse iolitiun. 

Ihe BHuropeun Community has imdi- 
cael a possible suliau,. dillicull 
thuugh it might be. ep hared Hieheher 

lh. Sp SF) 


also 
conum= 
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Europe causes Japan’s dreams of a Pax 
oeconomica with America to fade 


cvunomic giintîs Americu and Japan 
would. they werc convinced, slowly bu1 
surely lilt increasingly in Japan’s favour. 

Europe would retin ils attraction as 
ù cultural museum and tourist destina- 
tun, hit it would nat he able 1o huld its 
own with lhe other {wo ûs un ccunomit 
power or û lechnulogical inmuvitur ancl 
wuulcl thus steadily declinc. 

The Japanese reappraisul of Western 
Europes imernatinnal impurlance can le 
inferred from the change in attilukle tow- 
urd the Eurupeun Cummuniy, thc 3h 
unniversury ot which wus noted with aal- 
nxt kenu interest in Jupian that in mitny 
of ils own member-countries, 

Nut long ago Japan doubted whether 
Brussels wus really entitled to speak fur 
he Cunmunily is u whule, A numhvr of 
Juanes leuders — peuple l0 be taken 
seriutusly — lell il was nure sesihle 1u ne- 
gulle with member-governmunts bilitter- 
ally th with he European Conmissiun. 

The puwers id cconumir picntinl 
ol the Furopecan Cuommunilly dare nv 
longer doubted in Japan. The pugruss 
of political imcgruiun in he Cunnuun- 
iy is also lallowed with kecen inleresl. 

Western Europe's importiicv is vet 
expected 10 increase in the Torthcning 
phase of delenic in Eiust-West tics. 


Soviet Union 


open for busimess again 


their purt in pruning cconumic liva, 
An end to Sovict reluctance le unuler- 
take further cummiunents muy bv hvr« 
alded by the su si 

preliminary contrict on the fit deve- 
lopmem of û ligh-lemperalie reinelur 
with û German consurtium includ 
BBC, Babcock, Mannesmann dnd Stri- 
bag. 

This project is a good cxummple ol the 
Tinely-luned Soviet siralcgy of risk Himi- 
talion. 

No firm commitments havc yet been 
male. The parties to the cutracl — in 
Moscow’s case lhe State Alemir Energy 
Cunmittee — have merely undertaken 
to «raft contracts ready for signing uver 
the next ycar and a half. 

The high-temperaturc reactor as de- 
signed in Mannheim by Brown, Buveri 
& Cie. has not yet gained acceptance. If 
أ‎ i1 might mean the internatieniıl 
breakthrough fur BBC after heavy in- 
vestment in the project. 

A similar preliminary agreemenl with 
inieratom, the Siemens subsidiaty, can- 
not be ruled out, Interatom alsu las & 
high-temperature reactor ‘concept —~ 
partly based on BBC licence agrec- 
ments. 

In both cases the Soviet partners 
would gain an opportunity of probing 
the technology ~ and then reaching a 
decision. 

Developing a new reactor gencrMion 
is an iden of Mr Gorbachuv's and is 
bound to enjoy priority in view of the 
heavy So vict demand for energy. 

Soviet experls probably became in- 
terested in high-temperature reactor 
nat just in vicw of their higher safety 
sfandards but also because they gener- 
a1e process heat more easily. 

industrial plant can be plied with 
sicam and new housing es1ates be heal- 

CGontlnued on page 14 


S ovict Jorcignt Irude is sturtiig lo 
work louse from the rigidity which 
fullowed plummeting oll prices und thw 
declining dollar exchange rate. 

The State Bank then Jug in and trade 
dwindled as Soviet foreign trade orga- 
nisations were restructured. 

Crowds of visitors tltended {raule 
fairs bul few mijar contracts Were 
signal. 

Moscow look god care uf ils orci 
exchange reserves. It dismayed capilal- 
is1 hunks by avoiding any increase in nel 
debl und it generally exercised exlrene 
self-discipline. ب‎ 

Last ycar Soviet foreign trade dec- 
lined by one fifth. Trade with the Third 
World, which must have been hard hil, 
«eclined by nearly one quarter. 

The only statistical increase has been 
in imports from Comecon countries. 
Fellow-menmbers of the socialist hloc 
had to bridge the gap. 

Nothing has yet changed. Not cven 
Mrs Thitcher, who was hosled with un- 
usual care and attention, was able to fin- 
alise mare than a £20m refit for a chem- 
icals plan. 

Yet it seems reasonable 10 assume 
that the ban on new large-scale projects 
cannut he maintained for another year. 

Suviet foreign trade officials have ac- 
cordingly come oul of cover, and Sovicl 
Deputy Premier Alexei Antonov was 
accompanied by an unusually large and 
experl (delegation on his visit to Bonn 
fur u session, of lhe German-Sovicl 
economic affairs tommission. 

This joint commission firsi met in 
1472. German members include gov- 
ernment officials and leading industri al- 
ists such as Berthold Beitz and Ott 
Wolff von Amerongen. 

Mr Antonov and his delegalion may 
be considered to have been a political 
vanguard, but they will have played 


SiüidacutscheZeitung 


countries, which cun lend each other 
supparl in the [ace of vutsideê criticism. 
apan is very much otu on ils own. 

This painful experience uf being isu= 
lated in a crisis is one reason why Japan 
hits lately reassessed Western Eurape in 
general and the European Community 
in particular. 

The Japanese nate, not wilhoul envy, 
how the Eurapcuns refuse to give in 
despile their many problems, 

Tokyo is impressed hy how the Eurt- 
peans succeed, when they manage le 
agrec umong themsclves, 10 resisl PEs 
sure from the United Stites. 

The Japanese think Western Europe is 
guing through something of iı revival, anl 
they ure witching wilh gruwin init 
tion. Eurepe-walching is in ushiun. 

Thal is surprisin use many Jij- 
ahese hal pruvlicully wriüvn Weslcin 
Europe ull in the early LOSOS. 

Full of he sensation of their ewn put- 
ential. und ob 1 by ıhe belief i 
ccmamically yuan 


presided over juintly hy Japan and the 
United Stiles. 
The relive imputuance ul the wu 


J apan's ties with he outside worl seen 
1o consist, part irom û few specks uf 
artistic colour, mainly uf trile and trade 
pulicy prablems. This is certainly the im- 
pression conveyed hy media caveriue uf 
Japan in other countries. 

The current issue is the US decision 
to impose sanctions on Japanese elec- 
tronics exports on the ground thiu Tu 
kyo hus failed to abide hy the lerms ol 
the semiconductor ugrvemenî, 

Repurls from Landon say Mrs Thatch- 
ers government is considering imposing 
sanclions on Japan io exurt pressure on 
Tokyo tu allow a British firm access to the 
Japanese telecom nıarke1. 

Further examples could readily bv 
cited. Recent exchange rale movements 
hive also becn û matter of reducing Ji” 
pan’s trading surpluses by monetary 
meins — at leust ûs the dullar-yen ex- 


cCasiunl dktcks ire launched un 
ihe Federal Republic ol Germany is 
well as Juıpan, and ıhe Europeun Cum- 
munity has also come in tur crilicism. 
Bul is it rule Tokyo is pilloried lone. 

In purt. the Japanese have unly them 
selves to hlame. În spite of this, they still 
sulfer from being cast as the scapegoats 
ul the Western ecunonic systems. 

When Americans tinl Weslern Euru-= 
pPeuns refer to the "Japunese threat” Jiu- 
pun feels decidedly small and vulner- 
able in disputes with the United Stiles. 

Unlike the Europcin Community 


For sale 
in Portugal 


Car parts and accessories firm near 
Lisbon. Five direct sales outlets, Im- 
port-export trade. Handpicked staff of 


50, no labour problems. Fourteen de- 
livery vehicles, computer, fixtures and 


fittings. Stock worth £1,050,000 (cost 
price). Sound economic and financial 


One of 


excellent turnover. 


position, 


the largest firms in the trade in Portu- 
gal. For sale due to retirement. Well 
equipped. Asking price, incl. transfer 
fees, £1,400,000, complete with vehi- 
cles, equipment and stock. 


Serious enquiries, please to: 


P.O.B. 3068, 
P-1302 Lisbon Codex, or: 
Telex: 12134 Lusvel P. 


. e1 nthing wan done dt east aum-_ 
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ment and economic power could shil 
to the detriment of democratic soclels 

Fears have already beerı voiced inet 

lages necar Boxberg that Daimler. 
might cancel contracts witlı lacal su 

ers even though they have nothing tog 
with whether or not the Proving grou: 
is buill there. : 

Daimler-Benz are unlikely 1o reali 
such a shortsighted manner. ‘They 
plans for further large-scale Projets; 
Rastatt and on Lake Constance, bol; 
Baden-Wiürllemberg, with fierce u: 
Oppusition in hoth cases, 

Baden-Wiürtlemberg has so far dr, 
Daimler-Benz proud und not been: 
loser for it. But not everything hatit; 
the benefil of the Mercedes star nealh 
to tha of Badlen-Württemberg 
high-tech state. 

That is a point Premier Spi 
hopefully hve borne in mind in dii, 
his governınem policy statement cd: 
in connection with ù water-rate leya 
an environmental protevtion offen: 
for recoucilinion between cecononmyt 
ecology. 

If he is serious on this point he m 
ùt times he prepared lo miıke an ecg 
omic siucrifice. 

It need nol be a disaster lor Ra 
Wirltemherg if Daimler-Benz pd. 

offers of proving gruunel tacilities 
Bremen or Bavaria to endless arg’ 
ments in Baden-Wurttemhen y -= sır de 
texst-drives nes Alerceles mudels 
abroad. 
tthe Busberg local pgovcrnmen 
rei, delinitely a developmen area by 
Biadcu-Wirtenbetg slandards. nel 


Oıhcr ares would he only tou happ 
ie bust unemployment il1 ù mere û 
Pvt cent. Biulen-Würtemberg 
pend on industry for u living, but Ih. 
docsn' menan the entire state neccls1 
be a designated industriil CUiuic. 

Wilf Reimer 
GSilleusche Zeitung, Munich, Str Sarl 144° 


Yt hours tier the Bunn Inter 
Ministry announced that “( 
weather the Federal Repul 
Yet been alfecledl by rali 
Irom the Soviet rector accident. 

Radiation hiolugivt Kriger viys lut 
anyone with iny sense could ver ff 
himself, frum the 20 April FV weatbt 
chart, hit radiactive cloud u i owt 
Wily OVeT to Û ANY Iron he cunt 

Fram tbat day cuu:uul there ıs sail 


bave heen A Steady inci cine in riuliuli 
levels regitered by Federal governntent 


dlECNC 
initially. : 

Not uHil 2 Miıy were instrugtjuin * 
loud puhlicly annoaunced,; says Herr 
ermiller. Immediate action hitd nut pi 
viously heen necessary since lcalth ha 
zaréës had been ruled ot. 

’" Herr Frey argues tlisl this wis i1 oF 
tastrophic and totally incomprehensible 
misreading ot the situistiort. 

No-one had kiown whether only or 
Or several reucturs hid sprung i ral 
uactive leak al Chernobyl, how much 
TAdiation hid been released ind hor 
long it nigh continue to du su, 

He also argues that he gor crnment 
failed to enlist the cquipmen aid e 
Pertise of universites andl rescareh 
facilities ın ù bid bı asses, the true Pt" 
sitian. 

The government not only fill fê 
lay lata lo the public ind Ihe aub 
ies, he says; il al biel ıu prevent dal 
from being reluyerl. : 

Proceedings hive bevn idjuurned hM: 


rfemiains te he cen uhcn Ihoy willbe ; 


sumcd and hov lonp they will tike. 
Hrunan lte 


Wiranhlorte Ruutaly 1 Apr IST : 
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WI CIVIL LAW 


Daimler-Benz plans for big road-test 
area rejected as unconstitutional 


cal building contractors, politicians — 
at local and Land level — were as keen 
as mustard. 

They woefully underestimated OrBa- 
nised resistance by local farmers deter- 
mined to turn down the offer of pieces 
of silver in compensation for their an- 
cestral fields and meadows, 

In a free-market economy there is 
nothing unusual about a company draw- 
ing up plans, naturally in accordance 
with its own interests, and submitting 
them to political bodies for approval. 

Yet in the case of Mercedes and Bad- 
en-Württemberg the financial dimen- 
sions are alarming. 

Last year Daimler-Benz, with turn- 
over totalling DM65Sbn, spent roughly 
DMiSbn on capital investment. 

This year the Lane budget of Baden- 
Wiürttemberg totals a little ayer 
DM40bn. including capital investment 
of DM3.4bn, or 13.5 per cent of total 
expenditure, 

Thase who wunder whal Ireedom of 
decision u Land governmeni cun Pussi- 
bly have in dealings with a company ot 
this size can hardly he dismissed us he- 
longing to the loony Lefi. 

“Economir clout must not be illowed 
lo prevail over individual property," 
sail former Constitutional Court julge 
Werner Böhmer after the Karlsruhe rııl- 
ing, “otherwise we will be back in the 
Weimar Republic." 

Luckily the Federal Republic dilfers 
so substantially from Weimur ıhal a 
throwback is must unlikely. Yet Daim- 
ler-Benz, ù valued ax $ on indli= 
cution of how the ba uf govern- 


HHS 


Girl, 7, sues 
governments 
over Chernobyl 


Franziska's lawyer is not impressed, He 
snys lhe state has for Ihe most part been 
either unable or unwilling to answer the 
court's questions And wits in gruss breacl 
of its obligation to brief the public. 

Herr Ohermiller's submission stites 
that on 28 April, two days after Cherno- 
byl, the Federal Interior Minister ad- 
vised Land authorities lo alarm mea- 
surement agencies and instruct them tu 
report any increase in radiatiun. 

Counsel for the plaintiff disputes this ° 
claim, saying nû evidence has been pro- 
duced to suppurt it, 

Herr Frey also claims the Bonn gov- 
ernment failed to set up a crisis stalf 
capahle of handling the crisis and coor- 
dinating fallout precautions. 

Federal Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann, CSU, is ta be subpocnacd 
to give evidence in this connection. 

The government's lawyer repeitts the 
argument, first pul forward by Herr 
Zimmermann on television on 24 April 
1986, that radiation levels were so low 
there need be no fears of health hazards, 

Herr Frey has submitted mcasure- 
ments taken that same day by the CSF, a 
Federal government agency. 

Munich and ather areas of the Federal 
Republic were found to have unusually 
high radiation levels that midday. They 
reached û new peak the next morning. 


ter of rectifying a legal formality. Legis- 

lative proposals could be sure to set 

thorough parliamentary consultations 
in motion, not to mention a broad pub- 
lic hearing, as the court itself noted. 

What it failed to point out (because it 
wasn't relevant to the constitutional ap- 
peal) was that a fresh debate on the 
Boxberg proving ground would be 
bound to trigger a reappraisal of an 
even more fundamental issue. 

„The issue in question is the role and 

Importance of al! state planning proce- 

dures — in Baden-Wiürttemberg and 
elsewhere. 

The way Daimler-Benz handled 
planning permission for Boxberg cer- 
tainly had Jitile to do with state plann- 
ing. 

Elected political bodies at Land, dis- 
trict and local levels did not arrive at a 
decision afler due consideration uf 
economic requirements in whit is un- 
quextionably a development area. 

, Fram the outset the sole considera- 
tion wits the requirement, As expressed 
by Daimler-Benz, for a large-scale prov- 
ing ground as close as possible to pro- 
ductiun facilities in Untertürkheim and 
Sindelfingen, 
` When the company ‘announced that 
1,000 jobs would be created in con- 
tracting companies, plus 30 apprentice- 
ships and over DM IDÛm in work [or lo- 


TY Bann government is being suc 
for damages on the grounds thi ils 
hundling of informution aller the 
Chernobyl nuclear reactor accidlenl last 
year was inadequate. 

In a separate case, the court Bive leave 
for u lawyer acting for qû seven-Jyvar-oluf 
girl {0 suc the owneruperator of the 
Chernuhyl plant, the Soviet government, 

The girl's kıwyer, Alexander Frey, 
dnd ù radiation biologist, Eckhart Il. 
Krüger. told the court, in Munich, that 
the government had underestimated the 
health hazard arıd had noı supplied en- 
ough information. 

Frey told a Press conference that the 
government's behaviour had been 
“naive and dilettantish. I shudder to 
think what might happen if anything of 
this kind ever occurs again.” 

Herr Frey, representing Franziska B., 
T,in a test case, says people were inade- 
quately informed about high radiation 
levels in snuthern Bavaria, He is seeking 
compensation because of alleged long- 
term health damage. 

Franziska and her family were caught in 
a thunderstorm at the end of April 1984, 
when Chernobyl fallout was at its peak. 
For days she was fed what may have been 
contamined food by her mother, who was 
unaware of the position. 

The plaintiffs had some suceess in 
January when the court ruled that the 
state must divulge detailed information 
about radiation measurements and eval- 
uation after the 26 April 1986 disaster. 

The court had earlier found that the 
state must tell the public what it knew. 

Defence counsel Thomas Obermiller 
has submitted a 12-page reply, with +400 
pages of data. 


Afr by Daimler-Benz to build a 

huge vehicle proving works near its 
production plants in Baden-Wiüirttem- 
berg has been rejected by the Federal! 
Constitutional Court, 

The company, backed by the Land 

government, wanted the development at 
Boxberg. The court said it was unconsti- 
tutional. Strong objections were raised 
by local farmers, many of whom would 
have lost land that had been in their 
families for generations. 
„ The decision indirectly raises another 
issue — that of the role of state planning 
procedures. Elected bodies at Land, 
district and focal level did not think the 
matter through. The opposition of farm- 
ers was badly underestimated. 

Daimler-Benz is a huge company. lis 
reluiunship with the government has, 
by this decision, been brought into 
question. 

The courr’s decision was so unequiv- 
ocal 1hat the company has decided not 
iû appeal. However, the bench did out- 
line ways in which Daimler-Benz and 
the Baden-Wiürttenberg government in 
Stuttgart might still achieve their aim. 

The state assembly would have to ap- 
prove structural inprovemenl and in- 
dustrial development legislation provid- 
ing for projects of this kind while re- 
maining contpatihle with constitutional 

Buarantecs of property righls. 
The court even went a step further, 


saying it „would be prepared to consider 
Oe OF pAreTase'ltgisthtîon Hasttd 


with this project in mind, 

Baden-Wiüirttemberg Premier Lothar 
Spãıh and his CDU Cabinet should, 
however, nol to try and pick aut in haste 
what appear to he Favourable points in 
the ruking. 

With nothing in ils kitbag hut a hitıl- 
ful of legal ploys ihe Lund government 
might find itself caught in a political 
quagmire. It is not, after all, just a mal- 
پڪ‎ ZZ 

Continued from page 8 
Iree of charge, with families in ıhe Jias1 
cCOUNIry. 

This arrangement is very conve- 
nient for Soviet guests, given their 
counıry’s chronic shortage of fortign 
exchange. 

Yevgeni VY. Ivanov, spokesman for 
the Soviet delegation in Saarbrücken, 
said tours to the Federal Republic 
from the Soviet Union mighi pose cer- 
0 but he foresaw no diffi- 
culties with groups 2 
0 groups of between 200 

He was fulsome in his praise of the 
Saarbrücken gathering. He felt it was a 
a achievement to have held il al 
all. 

The three-day mecting in the Saar 
capital marked the beginning of par1i- 
nership talks in the narrower sense of 
the term; Sovicl delegates then went on 
to visit prospective twin towns, includ- 
ing four in Baden-Wiürttemberg, 

It is worth noting that all Soviet cities 
and towns that have so far made twinn- 
Ing arrangements with local authorities 
in the Federal Republic are in the Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union, 

No !ncal authority in the Federal Re- 
public has yet twinned with a town in Si- 
beria or Soviet Asia. 

Adolf Miller 
(Hannuversche Allgemrine, 3 April 1R?) 


: Hunnver Fairy 


(Ph 


single data xyslem. Let Us assume a cus” 
tomer places an order. The order is key- 
ed ime the computer, complete wilh Je- 
tails. 

The Uevelopmeunt division Jraws up 
CAD construction plans, using Lhe dati 
supplied and producing a blueprint on 
the monitor screen. 

The buying deparlmen is dutulmali= 
cally relayed it Lisl of parts lo be renisi- 
vioned andl plices the order's. 

Mobile robots collect the parts from the 
Sore én ikl when they dare nvedlecl, The 
production miwhine ably other ru- 
bots, wl be Mtunxuicilly progrunnedl lo 


tbe finished product lo Ihe compuerisuul 
quûlity control department ant from there 
jıteh department. 

; be the slate of things to 
Sıubenrecht, b1 he Hoels ir 
sume Linie before it ttkes ship. 
“We are taking Tirst steps in the right uli- 
rection, but i will be [5 to 20 yeiirs ho- 
fore the system is voamplele," 

Then, at besl lu hegin wiih, he feels 
only newly-built factories will be fully 
vompulerised. 

The entire production plern cus 
tu be geared to CIM compulerbatiun. lr 
IE Taclorics conversion 1u CIN 
vcompalibilly cun ouly be priduid; tist 
one pruluction scetion, then Ihe next, 

Even gradual conversiun Will require 
i tremendous amount uf elo did Cx- 
pense, strtlegic planning and cluti Flew 
slandardisation, 

Will fhe Federal Republic he ible lo 
hold its own with America andl Japin in 
his market uf the future? Hölzl and 
Stubenrecht are both convinced il can. 

"Technically," Hûölzl says, “the Germans 
can hold their own in cumpelition with 
anyone anywhere in the world.” Exchange 
rales are the only problem, making OGer- 
ınan exporls more expensive, 

Stubenrecht feels the prospects for 
German firms ure bright, particulurly in 
respect of the combination of clectron- 
ics and mechanical engineering. 

“We have a splendid grounding,” he 
says, “in the outstanding know-how of 
German mechanical engineering." 

What rationalisation prospects muy 
the unmanned factory of the future hold 
in store? Experts have looked into this 
side of matters too. 

They expect costs to be cut by up 10 
one third, production times lo be re- 
duced by up to 60 percent and waslage 
to be halved. 

That is bound to affect jobs, but Hölzl 
feels the effect will be nowhere near as 
serious as many people fcar. 

Automation will create new jobs, in- 
cluding an “enormous job potential" in the 
service sector, Hans G. Lindner 

(Nürnherger Nuchrichien, 4 April 1%B7) 
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Brawn of a bodybuilder and dalntiness of a ballerina .. . robots show how at 


Hanover. 


necessury, reduces the time needed for 
programming and boosts flexibility," 
Herr Stark says. “Whal normally takes 
can be donc in a matter of mi- 


But he admits that developments are 
stİJ at an carly stage and that computer- 
iscel techniques ure nol yel universally 
usable, 

Peter Hûlzl uf Firth miûmufucturers 
Manultec, a Siemens subsidiary with i 
puyrall of 150, i Computer pro- 
gramming still lı eh shortcomings, 
i strictly limited. 

The robot's greult idvanlagt over 
other electronically controlled devices 
is, in his view, thal it can be reused t0 iı 
much greater extent. A machine specinl- 
ly designee for a specific job is usually 
scrapped when hut particular job iş n 
longer required. Robents iarvtt't. 

«Between 70U and 8Û per cenl ol û r= 
bot can he reused ence its programmes 
ure rewritten for the new task. Hl may 
only need to be Tiled om wilh new 
grabs er other tools. 

Subatantiul clinges are uncler way in 
retuuliug, Kuku exhibled at I l[unover tt ro- 
but thal aumaticully swltches tools in tt 
alter of serum, ‘The roh en show 
could choose Iran Tour touls Tor lhe refit. 

Anuher special fere of the Augs= 
1L he power source is OU 
IMically selected toa, with the robot 
ng sure il hus the right dosage of clec- 
ırice, hydraulic or pneunutie power sind 
coolant for the new configurition, 

Rohuls are growing su much mare 
flexible, Hûlzl says, that he is convinced 
they will increasingly be sed by smaller 
and medium-sized firms. 

So robots cun he expected to mike 
further individual headway. But this will 


. be only the main thrust of development; 


progress in other sectors is also on the 
cards. The factory of the future, a key- 
nate of the 1987 Hanover Fair, is virtually 
inconceivable without robots. 

What will it look like at the turn of the 
century? CIM, short for. computer-irte- 
grated manufucturing, is the buzzword. 

Leading electronics and mechanical 
engineering firms demonstrated in, Han- 
over how they envisaged the shape of 
things to come. 1 ٠ 

Computer “jislands" will be linked to 
farm un integrated system in which data 
from one sector automatically trigger 
responses in another. 

That is how Rüdiger Stubenrecht of 
ICL Germany in Nuremberg describes 
the objective: that of networking all pro- 
duction sectors and machinery via A 
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Robots show how big their 
brains are growing 


tempts to mike robots mobile by using 
trucks, whcels ur legs. Others hive 
mide suhstantiil heudwiy in improving 
rabats’ e uf touch in handling items 
small. fragile or varying in size. 

Some ehocolule minufacturcrs have 
rohots Till chocolites into boxes; the ru- 
buts “knuw" [rom the shape ul thc chorc- 
olates ou the prolucliun line where they 
fit in Ihe box. 

Robs ure growing veiulily belter it 
seeing ind recognising ohjects. They ire 
also sttadily developing the power of 
hearing. 

These faculties are all importan lu 
enitble robots onc day ta muve urvund 
frecly and on their own. Mobile rohols 
need 1o be able to skirt ny obstucles 
that are in their way, 

Manufacturers ure also invusting 
heavily in improving and speeding up 
robots" programmes, especially by 
means of computer graphics. 

Herr Stark of Augsburg robot manu- 
fucturers Kuka says every sSliğv of leve 
lopment, from design tu pruluctiun, is 
lirst simulated threc-dimensienally on it 
VDU. 

Using computer graphics {he work- 
piece, like Ihe wurk locatlon, can be 
viewed from iny angle required on the 
monitor screen. 

Project engineers can thus find aut 
when a robot has work to do und which 
jobs need duving where, 

“That makes lang workshop tris n= 


Roughly 20,000 industrial robots will 
be dl work in the Federal Republic uf 
Germany by the end of (he decude, ex- 
perls forecasl. AL present there are 
s#buul 12,000, und German indusiry has 
almost drawn level with Japan and 
Sweden in robot densily. 1n per capila 
terms the Federal Republic is sligllly 
ahead of the Uniled Stalcs. Progress 
can he seen from the number of robot 
exhibitors at the Hanover Fair: over 
twice as many this yeur as in 1983 aud 
four limes as many As in 1981. 


film heing shown by a roho1 maker 

aı the Hanover Fair shows iu body- 
builder flexing muscles that bulge hen- 
euth his oily skin. Then comes û ballet 
dancer und, finally, the star of the show: 
an inclustrial robot. 

The film commentary explains how 
much more brain and brawn robots 
have naw, 

A few years ùgu they had little more 
than the brute strength of ù bodybuilder 
ind were suitable only for hiırd hut siın- 
ple work. 

They have now acquired the preci 
sion and the care and attention to detail 
of i prima ballerina. 

And, the coınmentary says, these 
qualities are available at rate of just five 
marks an hour. 

Robots are growing more intelligent 
afl (he time. Some projects iivulve itf- 


Meteorological stations 


ااا 


all over the 


supplied the data urranged in see-al-a-glance lables in (hese new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitution, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
ûf thunderstorms. 


These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
1o distant countries and for scientific research. 


Basic facls und figures for every country in the world form a prefuce to the 
tahles. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, irade and transport. 


The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel irade. 


Four volumes are available: 


North and South America. 172 pp., DNÎ 24.8U; 
Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 
Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.8u; 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. IM 24.80 


1 


٤ 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brackhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


.eredis and through foreign compiuuts 
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Inehustry is calling an the universities 
to help in this dilficult situation. [n 
many instiuices Uhcy hive vcmergel 
trom their ivory lawers, heciuse il jy 
guodl Jor their public initpge lo Jo so 
dnd becausr research Cutiricts are 1 
their awn besl interests. 

Biulcn-Wirltcmbere re Ch ili 
und orgénisatinlıs lor advanced 
hive presenled 1 r 
projects i year's Hanover 

In Tübingen thought is being giren 
10 the instrument pimcl in Ihe private 


car. Experts are trying their hand ay 
one "screen" on which infurniitlien cag 


be read ibout Tucl cosumnptiun, speed 
und the other moluring detiils Usually 
found on dials in di car's instrumen 
punel. A lol of infernittion on il SCTeee 
rather than a lot of dials in ûn İne 
ment panel. 

Ulm University presented wart, 
equipment against sudden cot death. 
A sensor is placed under the babys 
napkin. H breathing ceases the parents 
arê alerted. 

Professor Germin Miiller tram Hei- 
delberg University has developed his 
system uf purifying river sludge vs far 
thal it is rely Tor û pilot project. 

Hohenheim University has dem 
loped a shallow plastic bay Ihat cun 
heat up drinking witer in Ihird World 
countries. 

South Germiny is normally tou tar 
north but in SUUgart, on û sunny dily, 
wer has been held tu 7U dlepr 

Universities Irom ulher West Ger- 
MAN SMCS are wel represciHed it 
Hanover, The Hagen Technical Cul 
lege, for instance, has developed i mu” 
bile. eleetru nole-buok for blind 
pvuple. 

Economic research workers could 


prohlahly do wilh such equipmem , 


since their lotevisls dibet ceonumit 
rowth ire brought ine and mute in 
to question. 

The erus uf Ihe matter is thi ult i 
Cleir view is tegel, they must hece 
their forces with mute ind mot 
provisos jS to bh hilt-witv vulul. 

Polficians have I cı Liciyunt 
uderslamls cxpresioms url i 
“breathing space," inplyinp tahkunty il vi- 
sîcr after ù hitd diıy's wuık. 

SU Ihe competition is not evpinp. 

Clan hS hres 
Supa Llu 1 Apa 
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Record crowds don’t always mean 


Even with computer-contrulled 
equipment the human element, lhe hu- 
man brain, cannul be disregarded en- 
tirely. This a cheering thought [or 
those whe have nightmares ihout fitcla- 
ries where nu onê wor 

High-Tech is no longer the prere 
tive of major companies such is Siv- 
mens, Daimler-Benz, Bosch and AEG. 
Medium-sized compinies have begun lo 
exploit the technology of the future. 

One company unveiled a vehicle in- 
ductively controlled, as if by a ghostly 
hand, another presented “artificial kid- 
neys,” developed over two years, it cial 
ysis machine that can he clescribed ûs ù 
“complete chemical fuctory.” 

It is the first pice of equipment of its 
kind that tas been testecl by the Tech- 
nischer Ûberwachungsverein (TÛV). lı 
is the first piece of equipment thit can 
do the monitoring itself and switclı itself 
off. 

Small and medium-sized firms also 
seem lo have realised that half the way 
to success is to link up with major firms 
with their extensive research laborita- 
ries and wide-ranging think tanks. 

A South German ventilttion ım: 
fucturer said: “Marketing is essenliial, 
then comes research and development. 
Anyone can handle production,” 

Finding customers is all important for 
uven electronics, ubvinusly, do nol sell 
themselves. 

Then prices arc being undercut in 
markets abroad in order 10 hold nn tı 
market shires. Onc exhibitor put il this 
Way: "The economy is nut in Lhe depths. 
itis just petting dented iı bit." 

But many firms cannatl repair whit is 
described ûs “limuge lo the bucly work" 
all tht quickly. 

After û tour of the firms from Badet- 
Wirttemberg Martin Herzog suid that 
he had nut heard anyone say that the 
cconomy was going te picces. Neverthe- 
less forecasts for the rext of Lhe year iire 
far from confident. 

People are ubviously walking on thin 
icc trying not to crack i1. 


China becomes Germany’s biggest 
Third World trading partner 


would keep to its kingiterm policy ol 
opening up the country. Bur China 
needed foreign cupitl fur this thiouph 


investing directly in Chuna. 

Belwecn 107% wd 1254 tlic ( hine 
government approved direct isc iment 
projects Iron 7,775 torcipn Cun pini™. 
ûn investment volume ut 16.2bn dollars. 

Mr Zhing Jinglu potted ut 
uver, thal China would emly bu 
increase ils imports by u mili MM 
Crise in ils exports. 

Export must cin the torcgn CUI 
rency the country neil in urdyr lo hu¥ 


technolopy, cquipincnt and sods iru - 


abroad. 


He said tht C bmi hercll was nu® 
expaurting technulopy tr i ugnificunl 
CSE. Cnnlract hid hen sune with 
Sseden and he LSA bur the upply 
kuncher rockets for ateililes 

Similir negot ians wre unde «AF 
with ihe Fedi al Eepubln 


Sed Zeneng Di n: i e] و51‎ 


Te Geman trade is developing ra- 
Pidly and is now wurth.DMYhn. Ot- 
to Wolff von Amerongen, chairman of 
the Hanover Fair's Far East committee; 
said that China was now West Ger- 
many's most impurtani trading pariner 
in the Third World. 

In 1986 West Germany exportecl 
DM6.2bn worth of gouds to China, ù 
ltle less than was exported tu Japan. 

West German imports from Chinu 
fell stightly to DM2.7bn. Eighty per cent 
of this volume was for [finished goals, 
14 per cent for raw materitls andl three 
per cent semi-finished goods. 

Von Amerongen praised China's 
cconomic success. The gross national 
product increased by more than 11 per 
cent last year. 

Chinese finances were also in a heal- 
thy position. The country's furcign debt 
stood at 17bn dollars, which is relit- 
ively low for a developing country. 

Chinese state councillor Zhang Jingu 
said that the People’s Republic of China 


s, Say exhibitors 


sectnr showecl a drop in orders of 11 
per cent, export orders fell 25 per cent. 

The falling dollar exchange rate is5 nol 
ıhe only cause uf this. A manufacturer 
of hydraulic equipment said he feared 
that domestic costs were too high to en- 
able his sector to counter the competi 
tion fron! Italy tnd Britain. 

This means that new markets have to 
be explored. The manufacturer inler- 
viewed intends to muke a series of visits 
to the Far Eus1 because an American 
customer hus switched production 10 
South Korean. 

He supplies hydraulic contponents 
ind hupes that he will be ible to itchieve 
economic growth in the Fir Easl. 

The word of the moment un the 
stands in the Hanover Fair is “High- 
Tech." Without a shadow of doubt in- 
dustrial robots are on the way up. 

Lası year the 125 assembly firms na- 
tionwide involved in operating industri- 
ul robols had ù turnover of almost 
DM3hn, an increase over the previous 
year of ten pêr cent. 

The rehat business his nol Jone hei 
ter simply hecause there ure tuo few 
skilled operatives and engineers on Ile 


4 die Krall 2 


, labour market, 


e 
Germany view the world? 
You will find the answers to these questions 


record order 


ccord cruwels ure flocking 10 the 
biggest industril fare in Lhe world, 
in Hannover, 

In Ulıe first two duays, YUR,{HIO passed 
ıbrough the turnstiles conpared with 
70,UÛOQ in ORO, 

In spite of this, there is scepticism 
dbout whether this will turn itself intn 
hard business, Many of ıhe GOIN exhilh- 
iturs are nol optimistic bout urdlers, 

Klaus Murmann, president of the na- 
tional ion of Germin èmıpluy-= 
ers, spoke of “a spring awakening" in his 
speech al the opening. 

A Swıuhbian mechanical engineer, on 
the uther hand, suid that people would 
come away from the Fair “with û hlack 
eye," that the cemi year would be 
“biller,” 

Ecunomic Affuirs Minister Martin 
Buangemann saw things quite differently 
il the opening when he sai tht the 
tevnomy “was taking a breather." 

There is no dagretment about the way 
the economy is developing. Martin Her- 
dg, Econumic Affairs Minister in Bad- 
en*Wirıtemberg, said 1hat Bangemanın's ° 
interpretation wi 

He regarded it as important thal en- 
players were taking ün stuff and thal the 
period of effortless growth was past. He 
said: “They are fighting back." 

Statistics do indeed show thal exports 
are having n difficulı time, In February 


What is happening in 
Germany? How does 


in DIE WELT, Germany's independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 


sel Springer Verlag AG. DIE WELT, Pas1lach 1058 30, D 20U00 Hanıburg 3 


cover within a few years," Schicker 
speaks of a violin in the same way he 
would speak of a living being. He said: 
“The cells live still, they take in humid- 
ity and relinquish it, A violin is dead if 
this process no longer takes place. The 
violin is then only a piece of heautiful 
sculpture. But no one knows how long 
hat lasts, This point hùûas nol been 
reached hy the great Cremona violins.” 


Almost all the Cremona violins 
changed \hcir tone in the l[Q%h century. 
They were made with a longer neck and 
the bass-har inside was strengthened. 
These alterations were done l0 give 
these instruments a tone appropriate for 
performances in a concert hall. 


The body uf the violin remained un- 
changed — approximately 270 grams of 
wood and lacqucr, far more valuable to- 
day than ils weight in gold. A truly g¢- 
nuine Stradivarius violin, quite un- 
changcd, could hardly be used loday. 

The enormous prices paid for old vi- 
olins auracts not only rich collectors 
and violin lovers bu1 also speculators. 
Over the past few years Cremona viol- 

ins have been very profiable ivost- 
ments. The violin that Rainer Kussmauıl 
bought in 1981 for DM LGD, has in- 
ereused in vulut by DM 100,00U in the 
mcuntime. 

The times are lung pûsl when il Wis 
possible 1u pick up an old Striulivarius 
viulin in a Het market. That aciumly 
happened in New York in 1477, But il is 
SJ possible lu do the nccisiumal bil of 
good husinass. 


Rainer Kussmaul said: "An old Dalian 
violin was offered te nw for DM 30,000. 
1 dil nut want i1 because I dikl nul like 
its tenc. A woman culcaguc of mine 
bought it andl wet with i1 ta ù viulin- 
maker. I wûas vilucd a1 DMSS ON," 

Sums ul hs kind mikr devils lor 
shady insirumens ialiuclive,. Violin 
much loved objects For Ihieve 
In 1O08, Tor instinec, il fi 
us violiı wus slulcn fram ıl 
clockroum in St Petersburg. l1 belonged 
lo Eugene Ysuyc, who was ni 
by concert hall un û less fumes 
neri del Gesh at ihe imc. Hlis 
Siradivarius has never been found, 

Mis siy (he viulin's cerlific- 
de of origin, which the vic 
sticks in the violin as ù kind ofl birih cer- 
Lificate. 

Lu ١ 
the circles he moved in with his M 
Violin as u fool, was se runotrttl 10 
be a forger. Ile altered ıhe attribution in 
ihe cenifieites on instruments lu fa- 
mous instrument makers. 

Perhaps the most famous victim ul 
Ihe instrument furger was Benito Mus- 
sulini. He hal ù much-loved violin in 
which there wus ù nutc dleclaring “Nica=- 
lr Anti. 1644." It was known in experl 
circles that the violin had heen made hy 
ù less famous Amati, hM no onc dared 
draw the Duce's attention to this. 

The same is truce of pictures hy great 
maslers. The price for viulins, as with 
pictures, soars into the millions if they 
come fram the right hand. The nunmıe of 
ihe artist pushes up the price. 

With violins as with pictures ancc- 
dutes and legends arc spread and al- 
tempis are made irr vain to pencirate 
secrets. Viulins are slolen and forged. A 
greal violin has an aura ahout it. 

Hans Schicker sakl: “A buyer dues 
nol pay two million marks just for (he 
tone, hut also for a work-of arl." 

Unlike pictlıres, however, a viblin is 
an ohjeet that can be used, an insiru- 
ment there to make music. 

The violin las a dual existence in ıhe 

Continued on pags 12 
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The violin, a musical instrument, a 
collector’s item and a work of art 


comes.” The violin, one of the most 
prized violins to be made by Antonio 
Stradivari, was called from then on the 
Messiah Violin. 

It is nol only the tone that gives viol- 
ins from Amati, Guarneri and Stradivari 
their great value — to name the three 
most famous violin-makers from Crem- 
ona, But it is true that these instruments 
possess a most individual tone, like 
nothing else on earth. Ncither chemical 
analysis nor clectronic measurements 
have heen able to reveal its source. 

For a long time it was assumed that 
the lacquer on these famous violins was 
responsible for their special tone. This 
is possible because with all the possibi- 
lities available lo a modern violin-mak- 
er it has not been able to reconstruc! e€x- 
actly the lacquer used. 

Hans Schicker said: “That is nol sur- 
prising. Some of the constituents of (his 
lacqucr have disappeared totally. A 
little while agu three French chemists 
were given the oppurtunity 10 1 
Stradivarius violin apart ta i 
lacquer. They four out nothin 
violin was finished,” 

The Iutest explanation of the onc 
quality comes from lhe American scicn- 
tist Josph Nagyvari. He says that mould 
has removed the resin from the wut so 
ınaking it lighter and drier. 

Schicker himself believes that carlier 
other factors combined. Apart from the 
lacquer thé woal plays an important 
ıl in the const uçlion ul hese viulins, 
less because of mould than the funct that 
the wood that Staclivari used is no long- 
er available. 

Schicker said: “Climatic conditions in 
ltaly are no longer the same as they 
were 250 years ago.” 

To this ean be added a violins natural 
maturing process, which cannot be arli- 
ficinlly ucceleraled. 

This has been triel hut the resulls 
have heen disastrous. The wood of these 
instruments, called in the trade "baku! 
violins,” is totally dried out and brittle. 

All the experiments in the workl (lo 
nor aller the fact that violins fron 
Cremona cannoli be reproducecl. Ht is ds- 
timated ıhat Antonia Stradivari made 
1.300 instruments, of which ahout 554} 
still exist. It is imıpossihle to be more ux- 
act because in some cases {here ard 
duubts about an instrument's genuinc- 
ness. 

The numher of Stradivarius viulins 
that have survived is high because they 
have always fetehed high prices and so 
have heen handicd with cure ouvir the 
years. 

The violin's greatest enemies are ac- 
cidents and mishandling. These days 
these hazards have been reduced — no 


matter what happens lo a Strad it is al- . 


ways repaired. 

Rainer Kussmaul tells the story of an 
unfortunate mar who accidenlly drove 
his car nyer his Stradivarius. Hans 
Schicker saw the cello parts in a card- 
board hox, bul il was pu1 together. 

The value of the. violin makes it 
worthwhile to repair them, and the re- 
pairer-restorer's art makes il pussibje, 
Repairs can be done so perfectly, in 
facil, that cxperts are often unable to de- 
tect that an instrumgçnt was once lotully 
useless, : 

But whal about {he tone, can (lat be 
restored? Hans Schicker said: “lı is in- 
credible how restored instruments re- 


among those who have asked him about 
the instrument there have been some ex- 
perts. 

It is not just the lone. There is in Bad- 
en-Württemberg a state collection of in- 
struments. Purchases of splendid instru- 
ments are made for the collection which 
are made available to young musicians 
free of charge. 

The decisive factor with these instru- 
ments, mostly violins, is their tone. 
When an instrument is being considered 
for purchase it is played behind a cur- 
tain and assessed by a commission of 
experts. 

Hans Schicker, a member of the com- 
mission and himself a violin-maker, 
said: “There have been times that seven 
Stradivarius instruments have lost 
ugainsl an instrument made by a relat- 
ively unknown violin-maker of the 18th 
century.” 

Schicker had no difficulty in explain- 
ing the enormous price differences be- 
{ween Stradivarius violins and insiru- 
ments made by unknown masters ol the 
same period, ur lhe even greater price 
difference between new and old violins. 

He said: “Great violins of the 18th 
century are works of art, lhey represent 
western culture.” 

He does not believe that (hese violins 
are unjustifiably held in high esteem. He 
pointed out that for ù small Rembrandt 
astronomical sums were paid, “Why not 
for a violin then, which in is way is just 
as periect?” he asked. 

‘The second basle difference with 
ather instruments is thal cvery violin is 
individual. A speciulist not only knows 
who nıade the violin but recognises the 
special features of the period in which it 
was made. Tlıis is particularly Iruc of 
Stradivari violins. 

Violins have Meir own personality. 
Virtuoso viulinist Henryk Szeryng said 


furneihe Rtn 


that he could talk to his violin, scold ıhe 
instrument and complain lo it. Kuss- 
maul said the same thing. “There are 
days when the instrument is perverse. lt 
squeaks all the lime,” he said. 

Although there are physical explan- 
alians of this, humidity changes, for in- 
stance, that affecıs the wuod, it is true 
that a violinist has a relationship with 
his violin quite unlike lhe relationship 
any ulher musiciın hits to lis instru- 
menl. : 

No one has had the idea of giving a 
piano or an oboe a name — it is usual 
with violins made by Stradivarius or 
Guarneri. 

Many are named after their previous 
owners — the Paginini Violin, King 
Maximilian Violin; some the place 
where they are kep1. such as Cremona 
Violin, Modena Violin, or after Iheir ap- 
pvarance, such as the Ruby Violin or 
ıhe Red Diumund Violin. 

One violin was re-named. It was pre- 
viously called after its owner, the Sala- 
hue Violin, until the viulin dealer and 
fantatical collector Luigi Tariso bought 
il. 

Four ages he promised to bring the vi 
ulin to Paris and display il in public un- 
til a colleague said to him: “Your Strad- 
ivarius is like {he Messiah — he never 


o record exists of how much res- 
Nor Jean-Baptiste Guilluume paid 

for the Stradivarius in the first half of 

the I9th century. 

But he sold it to a man named Meier 
for 6,5ÛÛ francs, who in his turn sold it 
in |868 for £200. 

In 1875 it was purchased by Mr John 
Adam for £625, and in 1882 it again 
changed hands for £1,000. 

After many more owners it was sold 
again in 1967 for 100,000 dollars. 

It is now estimated to have a value 
aver a million dollars. 

The Sırad is, of course, a violin, made 
hy Anlonio Stradivari (Latinised to 
Stradivarius) who lived from about 
1644 to 1737. 

Violins, violas and violin-cellos, the 
whole string family of instruments in 
fact, are different from other musical in- 
sirumenls because they have no mechni- 
cal paris. 

Jı is estimated that it takes a good vi- 
olin between 20 tu 7U years la reach its 
maturity of tone. 

The violin was fully developed by the 
19th century. There is one fact that hin- 
ders instruments made in this period 
from fetching high prices al auctions: 
The best violins in the history of the in- 
strument were madc in the 150 years 
between 1600 and 1750 and within the 
northern Italian city of Cremona. 

The instruments made by the criıfts- 
men of this city ire the dearest in the 
werld. Tup-class instruments chiange 
hands for millions of dollars — a nıusic 
conservatory could equip itself with all 
ihe grand pianos il necded with such 
sums of money. 

The question is whether these instru- 
ments are really worth thes high prices. 

Rainer Kussmaul, violin professer iı 
Freiburg ind violinist in ıhe [amous 
Stuliguarl Piano Trio, said: “Tle price 
for old violins is unnaturally high.” 

Kussmaul owns ind plays 1wo violins, 
onc made by Andrea Guarneri, founder 
of the school of violin-makers thal bears 
his name, currently valued 1 
DM250,000, and a copy of ù violin 
made by Guurneri del Gesüù, the famous 
menber uf the family. 

The copy was made by an American 
wiglin-maker and cost $6,000 eleven 

years afo. 

Kussmaul said: “My colleagues and | 
all think this copy is a wonderful instru- 
ment. A layman would not be uble to tell 
1he diffcrençe, so much so that a famous 
colleage of mince believed it was a ge- 
nuine Jel Gesû — it wis lhree months 
old at the time.” 

To demonstrate that the capy was 
cquitl in lane to the uther viulin he play- 
ed the same Bach parlita ûn buth. with- 
out saying which wis the original and 
which the copy. 

I declined to take part in the test. I'm 
no experl. I you are nul used to listen- 
ing closely te the tone you quickly lose 
your ability to differentiate. 

The 1es1 was repealed and | must ad- 
mit thal the original had û trace of soft- 
ness and sweetness lu it. The copy’ 
sounded harder and more dirvet. 

Kussmaul explained thu aflcr a con- 
cerl when he had played the copy und 
peuple asked hinı whal instrument he 
had used he always said the Guarneri 
del Gesi. I omit to meution the copy 
husiness.” 

Nu une hits so fur qucstioncd this and 
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When the unavoidable is set 
against the unavoidable 


hebaviour. lt is not all arbitrary huk 
sosiomıl. ٠ 

Pina Bausvh's . Uren is played or 
a magnilicent kmlcape. Pc Ruhu 
his creed a kintir garden ul cacti 
in the hack ground û sandy beach ur 
which û scitl rests. 

A wumin, wet king like miu, trivsir 
vin lı crt up walls, The protapouine 
ure nul bothered by the prickles al 
thorns. 

Pin 


iusch tiivısurs the collage Tore. 


letting ı 


atious actos tke joli 


Tle cmp) 
longer un Irustratiun ind i 


oS 
ul Ê. 
1o be lned. Chcertulncs pr 
vides tlhe scenes. 

HI is Itu Ati min vtulls lis wile like 
a fallened gose. but vh tot meni 
only oc un the pruiphery. I ile ivjek 
ly and hectic. Indian riders are comical 
ly mimicked. 

Ann Emlicatt his tetuıned lu the en 
semhle [rom Australia. She danvvs uit 
A duil costume on her hinds anl leet 
ifshe had û partncı. 

Dominiguc Merey SiNAS Crrnenhil 
she were a patient n ù vınaloriu 
lariously t by Luiz Fuss 
Providing it biting vontmentary on Inve: 

The scenes upulent with gulf. 


Ihanks 10 Ihe Mitgnilicnl aUSIORN pa 


from Marion Cites. 1 

As ever there is plenty of nonsensu? ° 
siness. There is nb luck of squuds ul mi 
il women juggling funnily togeibe. Ir 
viduals drop oul and rejoin ihe zreap fir 
sly. ù couple dancer together. nice 


.wjih stony ftces, somctincs fury. 


For a morncnt ia helicopter whit 
ihremeningly above the weng, vpremlin 
the dancers lu lee. 


uusch'y new nece is rich 
effects. U 1 fascinitiny purl 
cularly in the serious psig. Ihe shal 


tering retlitics ol unin feelings. 

Various perspectives of i huvenienl 
ion become symbols ut thie reli 
uf life. 

The music is rich in its raye fem 
Muntverli ta Ellis Fitzgerald, piurticubl. 

i large choice of music from Africa a 
southern Lurope. Frimciy Vet is i 
there playing idly on his snophon. 

After the interval the piçee. kung 
and three quiırter hours, kt its Jrantit 
drive. There were no new ideas aud ê 
repeat did nl give 1h whole i urn 
MrUCINFE. 


Hilma Slate 
HSrenct hos hun, } pl I ° 


P™ Biusch's latest dance praduv- 
tiun, premièdred in Wuppertal. is en- 
Uiled nen. 

The meaning ul Ihe piece seems lu 
have been left upen. Docs the ille mean 
ancestors” or preseniments of same- 
thing tht remains hilden Irom superfi- 
ciul contemplation? Both fit, 

Pint Bausch demonstrules the 
suurces ul the simple life lit hus ihviuys 
been and still exisls todiy. [ 


She mobilises uur fantasy in wlıich 
she sets the unavoiduhle aguinst the un- 
uvojdableg.Ihe unepected, the absurd. 
Apparen inevilabilitie burst. Abh- 
surly cventuially becomes sensu. 


Why dos û washerwomen laborious- 
ly lake to her work gauntlcis? Why dJo- 
CST it man who wants t0 spvitk tike the 
ori out of his mouh, tul prevenls 
him Irom daing su? 

Why docs ù woman stick her (ress 10 
the oor, just to be able to slip ot ol it 
easily, then pull it up and walk away? 

We are scandalised hy the ineompre= 
hensihle matives behind the scenes and 
ictions. A women shakes bird-feed over 
herself, a girl furiously polishes the 
floor with her hair, while throwing lighi- 
ed matches in the air. 

A ıman lakes uff his shoes, sils on u 
slual, is liftec up a short way and Bucs 
prunpIly off. Why? It is an extremely 
painted symbol fer inexplicible human 


in Dile Hamletmaschine. 
(Phuto: Hans Jirrg Michcly 


¥ THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Both boos and applause for 
an artistic parable 


last words were: "H you go thruugh your 
bedrooms with a kitchen knife you will 
know the truth." 

So the end game-trugedy, the end 
game-deliverance from a hlood-bath. 

In the Müller/Rihm piece Ophelia 
sits in the deep sea, in a wheel-chair, 
tied-up tightly with gauze bandages. 

She is inaudible, without echo, con- 
demned to ineffectiveness. The world 
goes on living above her. 

She luathes the world as well. “I sut- 
focate the world belwcen my thighs, the 
world that I have given birth ta.” 

But the world also suffuciıtes her. The 
one without hope is seldom shown is 
one wilh ù potenlkl for hope, 

In Mannheim there was nı deep se 
nou rubhish ind parts of curpaus, Instetul 
there is a Factrry shed, the plane hangar, 
in whose plainness the end game is 
leased our to the cild, moves closer n 

Ophelia, encloses her and crushes her. 
Macabre end ol hope despite all. 

flunletmasrhine gels more and mure 
like a piece about Ophelia. By Müller. 
completed by Rihm. 

Ophelia sings out, over 


ings. 

The eritic whu says that Gabriele 
Sehnaut is fabulous in Miunnkcin is 
BUY uf ûn understatement. 

Her Jevotiun to the character is ny 
nificen. Around her in the last scene 
there is women's music, woidh's chairs 
on all sides, three Ophelia-doubles in 
ss, The "highest" is Carmen 
truce in the upper register. l1 is 
sible to gu higher. 

A composer glance 
ness, therefore (he imu 

ts P 

Rihm's music is all sound, violent, un- 
ruly sound. The orchestra was made up 
uf more than 100 instruments. The a- 
tacks of the percussion filled the house. 
The blasts of ıhe brass were almost 
painful on the ear. 

This music nests in the words, horus 
away in the action, it thumps and ham- 
mers, and flickers nervously. 

The music is violence and tenderness 
al one and the same time, lt is the tut- 
most in brulality, juxtaposed to tender 

Continued on page 13 


Ss Tuner 


` Snaebelieker eiu 


WY isang Rihnm's Die Hamletmas- 

chine, a music drama in five parts, 
to a text by Heiner Müller, was commis- 
sioncd by the Nalionalthcater, Mann- 
heim. 

The cream uf the nuusic world turned 
up in Mannhein in force for the prent- 
ière, which was booed iı great deal hut 
tefually applauded. 

Die Hamletmasthine is an artistic 
parable, a political simile, bur primarily 
dn end gume, It is iı work without hope. 
All is over. lı 1977, in fact. ltis Müller's 
lasl work until now, It is the pinnacle of 
his achievement in ny view. 

It wis û puzzle of tCialiuns, only 
betwee six to nine pigs long. 

At first it is incomprehensible. Then 
reat, reiul, rel. Understanding grows 
uml grows. Heiner Müller said: “The 
memhers of Ihe auclicncc have to do Ihe 
interpretatiun." There are any numher 

uf ways Of interpreting the work. Each 
to his own. 

There are seven LHamlets and eight 
Ophclias in Heiner Müller's uriginat 
production. Rihm stipulites threc FHm- 
lets, an old ictor {performel by Kurt 
Müller-Graf), 4 young Hamlet (Rudolf 
Kewalski. who also plays Shakespeire's 
HtTTole irr Mannheim, playing both ex- 
tremely well), and a singer (baritone Jo- 
hannes M. Kûşters who gives an excel- 
lent performance). 

The Müller/Rihm Himlet is ù cynical 
drupoul, a spoilsport, who dues not 
want te do anything anymore, loathing 
the world, loathing hinaself. 

He has a compulsive nostalgia Tor the 
end, for a world without mothers. 

He proclaims that he is one of the 
privileged. He claims he is an East (Ger- 
man) intellectual, 

This Hamlet says thal he stands on 
both sides in the rebellion, in the revol, 
when the Stalin monument lips cover 

time and lime again in the Friedrich 
Meyer-Oertel production in Mannheim. 

The rulers exude the stench of their 
anxiety. There are traces af the sweat af 
the masses. 

One Hamlet would like to be a wom- 
en and gets dressed up as Ophelia. He 
wants lu be nıuch, but is nothing at all. 

Finally he splits the skull, as û “clown 
in the communist spring.” the.three ult- 
ra-falher#, Marx, Lenin and Mao are 
three naked women. 

Hamlet is u figure from the theatre, 
whose act is nu longer played, he func- 
tions jusl a machine from disgust at him- 
self and his own thinking. 

A flying-machine is incompetent to 
lift off the earth — that is also a major 
director's metaphor. 

Hamlet, incompetent to do anything, 
even lo change. Hanılet, who would 
prefer to return home to his mother’s 
womb, In the end he simply crumples. 

Ophelia is quite different. She is the 
active side. She is the one in revolt. She 
is the one who calls for action. She has 
the characteristics of a terrorisl, sland- 
ing up for the Jown-trodden where pos- 
sible, women, the Third World. 

Ophelia = Elektra = Rosa Luxem- 
hourg = Ulrike Meinhof = Susan Etkins 
of the Charles Manson family, whose 
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Hope for Aids 
vaccine reported 


DY anı Düsseldorf University Has- 
pital report initial success in figluing 
Aids. A serum gained from pialients’ ow 
blood cells has helped 14 of them 1o re- 
caver sufficiently te gu back to work. 

The Deutsches Arzrehlat, an official 
medical journal, prinled a report at the 
end of March. HM was the first public 
mention of {he new Aids vaccine, 

Düsseldorf University department of 
blood coagulation and transfusion med- 
icine, headed by Professor Herbert 
Briister, is said to have brought about a 
crucial improvement for Aids patients, 

Paris of {hc Aids virus are exiructed 
from the patienı's white blood corpus- 
cles and changed so as 10 serve as a vac- 
cine lo boast the hody's immune system. 

Aids patients’ immune syatenıs arc so 
weak that they arc o1herwise liablê tu 
fall fatally ill with complainls hat are 
normally harmless, 

Patients were treated with heir uwn 
serum for two years. Serious symptoms 
such as shingles, inflamed lymphatic 
gplands and ılhe like disappeared. 

The article nutes, however, hat i 
sceptical view must still, al the preacnl 
sg, he taken of the new tcvlhisiquv. 

Patients treited in this way cannul he 
classified as cured ur frie [rum the Aids 
virus, but the rapid decline in their 
healıh is brought tu a halt. "Paticnls po 
luck tu work," says Professor Bi üster. 
"The results are most CUO 0 

He amd his associates B MM. I. 
Kuntze ind Johann W. Schein haye now 
made alirsı public announcement ibo 
their work. 

Whi suis CANIM yl be penesi 
lised becuse they lack funds for lirpv- 
scale rescarch und trials with a kırgcr 
number of Ais victiıns. 

“Wihoul going info detuils of the 
course lhe disease took in mdividual 
cases," Professor Brüster siya, “ull pi 
tients cat be suid 1u be much better mkt 
l0 no longer suffer from scrious iancil- 
lary complaints. 

"They have ull gone back to work, 
which cunnot be sid of hrce othe pi- 
licnts identiliecl Aicdls victims 
sune lime bU not treilecl in {his way. 

It is not yet clear whether the vaccine 
improves the skin cancer, known as the 
Kapousi sarcoma, [rom which many Aids 
victims suller dtd die, "A final upinian 
is not yet possible," the medical journil 
concludes, “on the extent tu which Lhe 
Kaposi sarcoma is influenced." 

(Lühgeker Nachrichten, 27 Murch 1487) 


Medical drugs 
pose road risk 


D riving under the influence of medi- 
cine is to blame for ‘at leasl one 
traffic accidenl in four. Woman are 
twice as often involved as men. 

Experts fecl lhe real number is much 
higher, the annual congress of lhe German 
Traffic Medicinc Society was told in 
Münster, With a blood alcoho! count of 
less than 80 milligrams ‘accidents occur 
three times more often when medical 
drugs are involved, the experts said. 

Belwcen §( and 13 milligrams the avu- 
cident frequency under the influence uf 
medicine increases from 22 to 37 per cent. 

Undesirable side-effects are known 
to result not unly from laking sedatives, 
painkillers and tranquillisers bul also 
from medicines taken to treat high 
blood pressure. dpa 

(Süddeulsche Zcırung, Munich. û April 1987) 
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Doctors are Bol alone in realising thit 
convemMional X-ray expusures can be 
difficult lo read unless they are en- 
larged; pitients are also aware of the 
Iucl — unce a mistaken diagnosis his 
been made. 

In ıhe materials testing laboratory a 
new X-ray tube developed by Fein-Fo- 
cus has been iricd and tested, It is the 
first cathode-ray tube of its kind thiùt 
can be used for direct and powerful 
X-ray enlargemenis. 

Aı Hanover the Münster University 
medics exhibited initial experiments 
with X-ray enlargements of Ihe human 
auditory ossicle. 

1t was the first time anatomical struıc- 
tures had been clearly recognisable 
when enlarged more than sixtyfold. 
Conventional X-ray enlargements are 
blurred by the time they reach this pow- 
er of magnification. 

The new high-grade enlargements 
make it possible to X-ray the smallest 
portions of bone in hand and finger 
joints. The technique could prove a new 
and promising diagnostic aid. 

Uses are al present being probed by iı 
Münster Universily working party in- 
cluding radiologists, surgeons, orllo- 
paedic specialists, pathologists and ear, 
nose and throat doctors. 

Following research ino the tecl- 
nique’s uses in experimental and clinic:ıl 

¢ the new X-ray enlargement 
prucess is now being checked {u sce 
what use it mighı be in biology andl pal- 
uconlulogy. 

A Heidelberg University exhibit 
demonstrated the role lasers have tu piy’ 
in hio-medicine and cancer research. It 
was a complex laser micro-ray device 
cupable of generating laser henms at Jif 
ferent frequencies. 

Heun be used 10 merge 1wo cells of 
dillerent sizc and character under 1h 
microscope. Cell membranes melt ufler 
a few impulses uf the laser beam ttn the 
iwo cells are fused into one. 

The Heidelberg biomedics hope is 
process will one duy enable them to 
produce antibodies in bulk. The lyn 
phutie cells of a mouse immunised wih 
an antigen are known to prcluce antib- 
udies thal ght this antigen. 

‘These cells cannut be sustained in 
cullure, however. So the new laser de- 
vice is used to fuse the lymphatic cells 
with a long-lived cancer cell and pro- 
duce antibodies. 


Manfred Schmidt 
1 (Der Tagusspicgel. Berlin, 4 April IYR7; 
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Data bank to help in mopping = MEDICINE 


Trade fair unveils new 
gadgetry for doctors 


ER TiCESSPEGEL: 


The ECG chair, which was noted with 
interest hy other exhibitors in the rê- 
search and development hall at Han- 
over and was seldom empiy, can be 
moved around and used as needed. 

At the next table another exhibit from 
the Münster medical faculty looks at 
first glance like an infra-red remote 
control device of the kind used to switch 
on TV sets or hifi equipment. 

But there is no programme choice. 
The purpose is one for which no choice 
is needed: to prevent heart attacks. 

Existing early warning techniques 
have nol been really cffective, but doc- 
tors now know there are clearly defin- 
able risk factors that identify patients in 
danger of sııffering heart attacks. 

These individual factors are ialsu 
known to be inter-related. lt is not en- 
ough to eliminate just one of then, such 
as smoking. 

From cardiac checks on roughly 
20,000 patients in Westphalia and the 
Ruhr research staff at Münster Univers- 
ity departments ul arteriosclerosis re- 
search, clinical chemistry and laborato- 
ry medicine have devised new and prac- 
tice-related heart risk early-warning 
concepts. 

Their work is Kknuwın ùs lhe Prucint 
Study, short for Miipsler Prospeclive 
Cardiovascular Siudy. 

The result of this study for the gener- 
al practitioner is a “pocket calculator" 
devised by Professor Gerd Assmann 
and Dr Helmut Schulte. 

The doctor keys into the calculator 
specific findings relating to the patie, 
such us high bluod pressure and heart 
aUack incidence in the family, and is 
lent, at the touch of û buon, invaluable 
dingnostic assistance. 

The cardiac risk ready reckoner, a 
miniaıure experi system (if you prefer 
the term), was constructed in conjunc- 
tion with Boehringer of Mannheim. 


Algae skeletons pass tests 
as bone-substitute material 


Human bones and teeth consisl of a 
phosphate corresponding in their alom- 
ic and mulecular structure to a mineral, 
hydroxylapatite. ٣ 

. Surgeons, haye relied for some time 
un synthetic hydroxylapatile as a bone 
substitute, But research scientists had 
failed lo devise a bone substitute wilh 
the natural porosity of bone. 

The mud-flats off Heligoland contain 
marine algae with skeletons consisting 
of calcium carbonate. They are criss- 
crossed ‘by microscopic channels he- 
iween five and ten micrometres ih di- 
ameter. Their surface texture and con- 
sistency closely resemble those of hu- 
man bone. : 

The calcium carbonate is converted 
into hydroxylapatite by means of a spe- 
cial chemical process. The resuiting po- 
rous material is further processed to 
make il stable yet capable of being 
shaped. dpa 

(Bremer Nachrichten, 2 Aprll [987; 


iel Universily research scientists 

have developed a new, biological 
bene subslilule bused on the skeletuns 
af certain calcareous algae from the 
muıd-=flats off the North Sea island of 
Heligoland. 

The University has announced that 
the three scienlisls have been granted & 
patent by the German Patent Office in 
Munich for their material, which is al- 
most identical with human bone in its 
properlies. 8 

It has proved most suitable as a bone 
substitute in trials carried out at the Kiel 
University Hospital's dental surgery 
ward. : 

The algae were found to be suitable 
as a raw material for bone substitute by 
oral and cosmetic surgeons Professor 
Rolf Ewers and Dr Christian Kasperk. 

The material was processed by Dr 
Bruno Simons of the university's de- 
partment of mineralogy and petrogra- 
phy. 


n electrocardiogram at the doctor's 
Az take a long time if the prelimi- 
nary consultation and waiting time are 
included. 

In the research and technology hall at 
this year's Hanover Industrial Fair it 
took little longer than the act of sitting 
down. Seconds Jater, visitors saw their 
ECG ratings on the monitor screen. 

A doctor tore off a printout, a strip of 
graph paper. from the device and 
handed it over as a souvenir. 

Professor Franz Bender of Münster 
University medical faculty demonstrat- 
ed with this simple yet surprising device 
ıhat technological aids for doctor and 
patient need not always be complex. 

His invention, devised in cullabora- 
tion with a physicist, is basically an al- 
most self-evident simplification. In 
ıouching the steel arms of the chair the 
palient relays his ECG readings to the 
monitor, which is ù conventional ECG 
unit. 

So the doctor can see and analyse a 
cardiac rhythm irregularity while talk- 
ing with the patient. 

He can do so almost unnoticed, using 
infra-red controls to operate the moni- 
lor and the ECG plotter. 

The patient can look at his own ECG 
on the monitor screen before it is print- 
êd out. 

The procedure will save both doctor 
dnd patient time-wasting and oflen ex- 
pensive procedures. 


Continued from page 10 
pitino passages. It is music that oom- 
mingles, ht grabs, expressive, explo- 
sive, certainly nut yielding. 

Rihm, like Müller, reaches back into 
the pasl, makes use of Shakespeare, 
Hûlderlin and himsell, 

The first scene is Familicnalhum, 
with the smal-paced procession uf u 
corpse of the father; the murderer, an- 
other Richard IJI, who “covers” the wi- 
low on the coffin. Rihm described this 
scene its itn “act like opera." 

He composed here an ariù for Hamleı 
“like Handel." At certain passages it 
sounds like Purcell, like Stravinsky, like 


up chemical, toxic spillages 


pve Algeiviine 


of deparlment in charge ol the Project. 
suggested on unveiling ihe system i 
Bonn that the growing number of Per 
sonal computers in the public servig, 
industry and private homes might le 
linked lo data networks and Fitted oy 
with a "catastrophe key.” 


In the event of an accident im pr 
sonal computer would then have xe 
to essential information, 


Starting next winter a smog tij 
warning system commissioned by & 
Standing Conference of Environmeu 
Ministers and set up by the Berlin EPA 
will go into operation. 

As 5Û per cent of almospherie toxin 
and often more, are Irom other cozy 
tries, especially from the East, mein 
ing stations near the horder are parti, 
larly important is part ul the atmv- 
pheric measuremen network muir” 
tained by the Feleral government and 
the Linder. 

Airerıft are tu ily sorties when re” 
quired, weather permitling, idl varinus 
ulitudes to take measurements and 
identily approaching toxic clouds. 


The data they record, relayed 
ground stations and computers, will he 
compured with anl udded tw reidinp 
from the Lénder, which ure 10 be suppl 
ed with cxtra equipment, 

Results will be (lashed back to tk 
Linder within an hour lor them le Jee 
lare ù smog emergency if need be. 

The central EPA computer wil also 
house 4 smog data bank from which a 
smog chart of the Federal Republic 
compiled. 

Mathematical models are also lo 
used to predict trends and miıke smof 
forccasts, 

As the use of data banks still leis 
much to be desired, the EPA™ enyirat 
mentıl planning and infor mution syste 
has devised a “shell” mode! for vim 
user groups. 


Since mid-19kb it has facilitated è 
simple dialogue und the numher of users 


has inereased more than tenfold, A sim Verdi. 


Rihm rises to the peak, above his ma- 
terial like a sovereign. But where musi- 
cal understanding should have been es- 
sential, it prevents, hinders understand- 
ing. 

The performance is the fuscinating 
result of what an opera house and ils 
manager, such as Mannheim and gener- 
al manager Peter Schneider, can do 
when they pour ill their resuurces into a 
wurk they believe in. The performance 
used the Nalionalthcater’s tolal urches- 
ral and choril forces, 


There arc scenes that cannot be 
mounted, such as the entrance of {he 
dead women, undressing Hamlet und 
ıhe trans-sexualily, all this is hinted al, 
pretended, : 


But in the end it is yet another Ham- 
let revue, Hamlet show, ironic pointing 
lu the mudel of ironic potential. 

The Mannhcim production does nat 
huld back in texı, music or stage pro- 
duction. But il is difficult, very difficult. 
luis not cnough to see it just once, 

Heint W. Koch 
(Saarbrucher Zeitung, 4 April |¥87) 


ple graphic dialogue is envisaged fur the, 
smag early warning system. - 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcıtu 
für Deurcehlund. 1 .\pril 19%" 
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products “made in Germany’ 


A" electronic brain at the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency in Berlin 
is being fed with data to supply police, 
fire brigade and other rescue workers at 
the scene of an accident with an emerg- 
ency briefing on chemicals and harmful 
substances. 


It will be part of the information sys- 
temî for environmental chemicals, chem- 
ical plant and accidents being set up in 
Berlin to provide instant information on 
hazardous goods and substances. 


When accidents or disasters occur it 
is essential to know within the first half 
hour what substances are involved, how 


dangerous they are and how to handle 
them. 


Professional, city fire brigades are 
usually well equipped with computer 
terminals at which they can retrieve in- 
formalion from specialised data banks, 
This is not the case in more sparsely- 
populated arcus. 


In a test run simple devices are first lo 
he installed countrywide to enahle 
emergency services to call on round- 
the-clock information from a central 
computer at the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The computer listing includes the 
name of the substance, its danger rating, 
transport regulations, appearance, he- 
haviour in air and water, health huzard, 
security measures, first aid procedures 
and how to deal with the consequences 
of an accident, 

The: system is initially designed for 
first aid te the injured at the scene of the 
accident, but its data will also be useful 
in subsequenl environmental measures 
when more detailed scientific informa- 
tion is needed about the most important 
chemicals. 


Professor Jürgen Scegelke, EPA head 
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eyes of the taxman. lt İis impossible to 
classify it as an instrument for use or a 
valuable work of art. Or perhaps it is 
possible to do that, 


Violin insurance can be set off agains 
tax liability, but not the violin itself, 
even for a professional violinist, 

Tax officials have answered the ques- 
tion whether the violin is or is not a 
work of art with a definite yes, 


Stephan Hoffmann 
(Hannaversche Allgemeine, 21 March 1487) 
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pheric research and biophysics. Scien- 

tists reviewed the latest developments in 

plant photosynthesis rescitrch. 

Professor Walter Junge of Osnabriück 

University told delegates thiıt scientists 
were prohing the processes hy which 
natere gencrated energy. Little was 
knewn ahout photosynthesis, by which 
sunlight was converted into high-energy 
compounds of organic molecules. 

So it would probably be a lung time 
before man could harness ihe process to 
generate energy, 

Physicists also dealt, in numerous lee- 
tures and debates, with solar energy, 
reactor safety, marine technology, laser 
physics, the didactics of physics, space 
research and scientific issues relating to 
the American SDI project, 

The annual DPG awards were pre- 
senled at a special session, with the 
highest award, the Max Planck Medal, 
going to Professor Julius Wess, an Aus- 
trian who now works at Karlsruhe Uni- 
versity. 

The award was made in recognition 
of his contribution toward research into 
the symmetry of elementary particles. 

This work, dating back to the 1970s, 
has gained international acclaim and led 
lo the enlargement of existing theories 
in various sectors. 

The Max Planck Medal was endowed 
in 1929 and first awarded to Max 
Planek and Albert Einstein. 

Professor Trümper said all colleagues 
must feel encouraged by the fact that 
German physicists had been awarded 
the Nobel Prize for the past three years. 

Yet German physics had maintained 
high standards in the decades when 
Nobel Prizes did not come its way, Ir 
must now make sure this standard is 
maintained and improved on. 

Professor Trümper, who works at the 
Max Planck Institute for Exira-Terres- 
trial Physics near Munich, stressed the 
high standards of German space re- 
search. 

He noted that scientisls were mainly 
interested in space systems that could 
be put to meaningful research use, 

‘Too much must not be invested in 
mere carrier systems, Funds must also 
be available for scientific and economic 
uses, such as observation and communi- 
cation satellites, 

From a scientific viewpoint manned 
space travel was not absolutely essen- 
tial. Experience had shown that re- 
search into extra-terrestrial physics 
could be carried out by unmanned sys- 
tems. 

Time — and practical experience in 
the decades ahead — would tell whether 
manned or unmanned space research 
was more important. 

Ludwig Kiirten 
(Die Welt, Bunn, 2 April 1987) 
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¥ THE ENVIRONMENT 


Another warning 
about the 
hothouse effect 


ml E BEN DI IS LIND 


DIE @ WELT 


limaie research scientists again 

warned the 5Ist conference of the 
German Physics Suciety (DPG) in Ber- 
lin of the risk of a hothouse effect in the 
atmosphere due to the growing output 
of carbon dioxide and trace gases. 

Professor Jochen Fricke of Würzburg 
University said that if atmospheric le- 
vels of these gases continued to increase 
at ihcir present rate the average atmos- 
pheric temperature would increase by 
between three and nine degrees centi- 
grade in ıhe next LOO years. 

Professor Fricke heads the DPO's en- 
ergy working party. This hothouse ef- 
fect could, he said, bring about substan- 
tial ehangcs in the world's climate. 

He feels a reappraisal of energy poli- 
cy is essential if the hothouse effect is to 
be forestalled. 

No more than one third of the world's 
fossil fuel reserves must be burnt. Their 
combustion generates the CO, that is 
mainly to blame for heating the atmos- 
phere. 

Other cufprits are trace gases such as 
chlorine and fluorine hydrocarbons 
used as spraycan gas and methane, 

whithwis ‘generated’ “from . agricultural 
fertiliser. 

The emphasis must be on energy 
sources such as atontic energy and solar 
power, neither of which release sub- 
slances that are harmful to the atmos- 
phere. 

lf the public had to foot the bill for 
the harmful consequences of energy 
production, he told a DPG press confer 
ence, fuel and power would prove far 
more expensive than at present. 

DPG president Professor Joachim 
Trümper feels it is high time politicians 
tackled the problem, and the sooner the 
hetter. In 20 years it will, in all probabil- 
ily, be too lale to contain it. 

He noted that the DPG had first 
drawn aliention to the CO, problem 
four years ago. But past appeals had met 
with little response, 

Over 1.500 German and Austrian 
physicists attended the Berlin confer- 
ence. which dealt mainly with atmos- 
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In the long-term the only way 10 im- 
prove the public image of lawyers in 
the view of experts and Ihe law society 
is to have beter-qualificd lawyers and 
given them more specialised training. 
There should alsu be an alteration in 
the state's rugulations governing lar 
wyers. 


In the short-term a change in {he pul- 
lic aitude can only be achieved by la- 
wyers themselves secing things differ- 
ently, 


Munich lawyer Hasso Hübner, who 
initiated the survey, said: “We should 
not only be surgeons hut also general 
practioners, who can in addition recom» 
mend preventive treatment.” 

Christina Freitag 

{Rheinkhche Punt, Dielderl, 21 March IYK7} 


Continued from page 14 


totype of the bloodthirsty Jews", would 
find the Catholic church's reticence dif- 
ficult to understand. 


He says that nothing less is expected 
from them than an unambiguous judg- 
ment about “the oldest and unfairest 
weapon in the arsenal of religious Jew- 
ish hate." 


An ironic footnote confirmed by 
Fricke: when in |1972 an Israeli citizen 
wanled to reupen the case of Jesus he- 
fore Israel's highest court, Judge Ber- 
enson rejected the petition, saying his 
court had no jurisdiction. 


lt wis no û matter Tor Isracli 
courls. The applicant should apply tu 
he courts oF the successur nation uf 
the Roman empire. That is, um lalian 
court, 
Hunno Niihnert 
(be Ze. Dunilmrg, 1 April DUST 
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Lawyers try to improve public image of 


ation-happy scoundrels 


A lack uf specialisation among la- 
wyers and the fact they they are forbid- 
den to ûdverlise is a disadvantage 1o the 
puhlic seeking legal advice. 

The greatest hindrance to calling on a 
lawyer, who sits in his office “like a 
spider at the centre of his web," is spi- 
ralling costs. The survey revealed that 
75 per cent of those questioned were in 
fluenced by the question of costs. 

Everyone believes that lawyers are 
lou expensive. The legel eagle is re- 
garded as “greedy for fces," who is de- 
lighted when there is a large amount in 
dispute so that he can fleece his client. 

A spokesman for a building industry 
association said: “Lawyers are expen- 
sive and they don't do much. There is 
nuthing to he gained by going to them." 

Everyone who took part in the survey 
complained ahout excessive fees, At 
least ıhe fee for an initial consultation 
wiıh a lawyer should be laid down, peo- 
ple in the survey said. 

Just like a general practioner ti lawyer 
is expevted 1o cover H vist ranger of legal 
matters Tor organisations and medium= 
sized cumpanies — environmental pruo- 

tection und labour legislation, company 
slalutes, social welfare rights, Jat in- 
formation protection and company re= 
urganisalion. 

Te cover all this lawyers have 1u take 
tu their heels. get uut of their offices and 
ınke part in specialist mectings and can- 
lereven. 


yers doa with their clients just what they 
like. 

The two public opinion research ur- 
ganisations believe that the disturbing 
image of the legal profession is based un 
“subliminal anxiety" and rarely un di- 
rêct experience. 

Banks and cnımnmcercial companies re- 
gard luwyers as "arrogant and blusler- 
ing, rude and anonymous.” Bankers and 
husinessmen clients are howled aver by 
the intimidatory methods lawyers apply 
when sitting with them to gu over prob- 
lems. 

Social organisations such as welfare 
institutions and {rade unians take the 
view that lawyers just deal with their 
clients as if they were just a number, 

Lawyers make ıheir clients uneasy 
when clients visit them with the lawyer 
sitting in a conıfortable chair on the 
ather side of a huge desk with the client 
sitting humbly in front of him, This re 
sults in an atmosphere in which the 
client dare not usk what his or her legal 
position actualy is. 

It is also difficult 10 get an appoint 
ment with iı lawyer, who never visits his 
client. Tax tdvisers who «lo visit thvir 
clients are, on the other hand, regarded 
with much greater favour. 

Looking for a lawyer who is learned 
in a paricular aspect of the law — econ- 
omic affairs, tenancy, family millers, 
tax, traffic or sucial welfare righls — is 
alse something of a gume ufioule tte. 


He spent a lol of time taking û cher 
look at 15 Olt Of every’ (O of the himdlw- 
riling samples bec ey dif not mlhere 
ıe the normal, Nitty per cent uf his itp 
noses provuul to he correc. 

The recruits whuse hundwriling Wils 
exainined knew nothing tbuut the subsi- 
diary activities of (heir commander nus 
were they informed ibout his cxaimin- 
ulions of their handwriting. 

Is that permiled? Llolstri 
don't care û damn about re; 
don't sec iıny legil difficulti 
sults tire not pluced on file." 

But Borwin Holstriter, us bittaliun 
commander, also has to cindi 
dates for officer training. He uses his 
handwriting psychology knowledge 
here too. He admitted thal he exanıined 
the hanulwriting of candidates being se- 
lected for officer courses. 

Must saldiers decide in the first six 
months if they wiınt lo go on to becomte 
officers or not. lt is possible, then, to as- 
sess the curricula vitae that the young 
men wrote on the first day they were ir 
the Bundeswehr, the army. 

What does.the Defence Ministry in 
Bonn have to say about this? A spokes- 
man told Hamburger Abendblatt. “The 
matter in Münster is a private initiative of 
the commander hirnself. Tlie Bundeswehr 
has not trained him in handwriting psy” 
chology. There is no regulation, however, 
that prohibits him pursuing this hobby." 

As regards {he secret examinations of 
„handwriting thê spokesman said that the 
‘Ministery was amazed to hear of this. 

In Aprif Lt-Colonel is to be transferred, 
for the ninth time, 10o the army office in 
Cologne. It is his turn to serve there. 

, He will not have any opportunities lo as- 
sess handwriting there. He said: "Unforiu- 
nately 1 shall not have anything to do with 
conscripts in my new job." Sıefan Anker 

(Hamburger Abeniidblalt, II Mareh 19%7) 


Officer analyses 
recruits’ 
handwriting 


Irom depression or have anxieties, and 
whether they ate brutal ind aggressuive. 

“Mare than once | have discovered 
young soldiers whe suffer from melan- 
cholia," the colonel said. If people clas- 
sified as meluncholics were picked on 
tno, much, their suicidal tendencies 
could develop. 

How can the commander help? He 
talks to the group leaders of the recruils 
concerned. He said {hal weak and aııx= 
ious characters should not be Jeùll with 
so roughly as the others and they should 
he praised from time to time. Recruits 
Holstriiter finds to be aggressive are pul 
with variuus group leaders “so that they 
can hundle them." 

Borwin Holstrdter began his hand- 
wriling cxaminations four years ago — 
more hy accident than anything else. 
His wife had lıad to change homes eight 
times over the past l6 years because af 
her husband's postings. 

The colonel said: “She wanted to do 
something that had nothing to do with 
the posting.” 

Wife Hannelore Holstrãter, 38, en- 
rolled for a correspondence course on 
handwriting psychology at a Celle 
school. Lt-Colonel Holstrdter also took 
an interest. Lası November he complet- 
ed his training in handwriting psychol- 
ogy and is now a qualified handwriting 
psychologist. 

During his studies Holstrãter exa- 
mined the handwriting of 700 of his rec- 
ruits for up to 300 characteristics. 


n urmy officer who is an expert on 
handl-writing psychology has been 
unufficially examining recruits’ writing. 

Liculenunt-Colonel Borwin Ilol- 
stiller, 45. conmmanding uffiver of a 
tank baualion in Münster, has cxamineel 
more than 700 rveruits this wiy in ree 
yeurs, His findings have bevn YU per 
CUM Curftct. 

Once be even picked i hevin addict. 
A spokesman ul Corps headlpuiurters in 
Mister confirmed hul Colonel Hulstr- 
titer was the only handwriting psychol0- 
gist in the army, 

The colonel snid: “When recruits ure 
drafted into the service 1hey write û cur- 
riculum vitae for me, They do not know 
that | shall analyse their handwriting 
and in so doing help them.” 

Borwin Holstriter is concerncd with 
helping those in his command. He cxa- 
mines them to see if they arr suffering 


being litig 


awyers have a bad reputation. Few 
want to have anything to do with 
them. 

The public regards them as thieves 
far too fond of getting into legal squab- 
hles with other peoples money. So do 
banks. trade unions and social welfare 
institutions, companies and tradesmen. 

To try and polish this tawdry image. 
the West German law society has turned 
to the pollsters for assistance. 

The lawyers and the Justice Ministry 
have asked Prognos in Basle and Infra- 
test in Munich to conduct a study of 
what the public requires from lawyers. 
‘Fhey are anxious 1o see justice done — 
to themselves. 

There are 50U00 lawyers in this 
country. Every year 2,000 join the pro- 
fession. 

The survey covered 70 legal experts. 
1,983 ordinary citizens and 50( veter=- 
ans of dealing with the law from orgi- 
nisations and companies. What they had 
to say knocked the lawyers’ image side- 
ways. 

Fifty-four per cent of those ques- 
tioned expressed the view that they 
would prefer never, but never. tw have 
anything to do with û lawyer. 

Smitll businesses did not bave it very 
high opinion of lawyers either, andl uave 
the legal profession a wide berth. 

Generally speaking doctors had 
“horror” of lawyers and engineers and 
architects had an “aversion” {0 them. 
The view of these professional people 
was that dealings with lawyers did mure 
harm than good. 

Tenants are “helpessly stood np 
against the wall" when lawyers are 
brought in. Others complained that the 
legal way of thinking was quite furcign 
to them as was their habit of wanting to 
justify everything. 

The lawyers job is 10 argue, tu intrude 
inte ad dispute as a (hreat, or to see a 
case through the courts. This was usual- 
ly not the right way to solve a problem. 


xa, Disagreements in personal relation- 


ships with partners, between friends, ac- 
quaintances and neighbours are best re- 
solved without resorting to the law, 

The view is generally held that law- 
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(Plt catalogue 
allow in ils ace a political chirge tule 
levelled. 

The aim ul Ibis Lactic is sitidl to hate 
been to get the trial turned over to tk 
Romans. Fricke says Ihe Pilate bad Je 
sus sentenced of his own will ind unk 
Roman powers, The sentence inl vw 
cution was û Roman allaii. 

So how is it that these mistakes lav 
bec made? Dew is i1 tbat the Rum: 
were acts lo the disidvintitgv uf Ik 
Jews by the carly Christian chronicler’ 
Fricke makes a plausible case thit Ih 
Jews! rol was invented to nake Chri 
tunity acceptable to the Romins, 

The gospels appear l0 have re 
written as the Christin seet -~ in tk 
first generation u purely Jewish sel = 
broke away from Judaism and, in doin; 
sO, cime Into conflict. Fricke wiilevt 
“All the gospels have u general anl 
strong anti-Jewish attitude," 

The su-culled Hellenic school irr 
gated by St Paul gol the upper hand 

After the victory of Rone over 
rebelling Israel in AD70, which wa 
tragic for the Jews. the Christiun fail 
founders, the Nazareans, lost their 
fluence. : 

The Christians who had left Ist. 
took the side.of the Romans, They si 
no chance for their own faith if tht’ 
own founder were 10 cuntinuc lO be I 

ded .as an agitator and enemy uf Ik 
state ‘and who, for these reilsons, hal 
been executed. 

Fricke writes: "Jevus sluod loyal F 
Rome, and su do we.” 

And so. he cuncludes, the Jews huvt 
artificially been mide in enemy ol 
Christendom hecuuse they were the ef 
emy of Rome. 

The mistake Hives on today, Frick 
says. AL the Second V Coun , 
the Catholic Church first luok 4 sf 
away [rom the term "Gud murder". 
it did so unly with pret coyness. 8 

Fricke quules Jewish theoled f 
Pinchas Lapide. whe vays that anybo 
who has read the many Papal Bulls a 
church documents ur the subject 3 
the referencvs lo “hordes of Ciod-MUF 
dering Jews", ined ul the "defiled Ll 
Gud murderery”, itd uf “Cain, the PI 


Continued on page 15 


tortured Jesus to the Jews. 


das became tû Leit- 
figur for anti-semit- 
ism and a symbol uf 
damnation. What 
role the Jewish au- 
thorities played in 
all this is not casy 
to see, says Fricke. 
He says il is possi- 
ble that they might 
have made a small 
contribution to try 
and obtain some 
political peace in 
the region, But the 
nturder itself was a 
Roman doing, says 
Fricke. A proper 
formal court trial 
hefore the Sanhe- 
drin in Jerusalem 
never took place: 
nowhere apart 
from the gospels is 
a double Jewish- 
Roman hearing of 
this sort men- 
tioned, although it would have been a 
sensational exception — ind thercfure 
something that one would expect lo be 
written about. 

Trials on holy days were bannecl un- 
der Judaism, But Jesus’ trial wis, ile 
cording to the evidence, un Pissover 
Seder. Jewish trials were also supposed 
to be held only during the day. Yet Je- 
sus’ is sald to have heen at night. 

Neither was the trial ù public une, its 
laid down — instead he is supposed 1o 
have becn tried in u private house uf the 
high priest. Neither was the sentence 
made public the following «lay is re- 
quired. 

Again in coniradiction of Jewish law, 
Jesus was sentenced because of an alle- 
gation not subject to'a proper charge or 
substantiated by witnesses. Yet here 
supposedly is the allegation instead be- 
ing levelled by the president of the court 
during the hearing. 

Jesus’ admission was also too weak to 
stand up according to Jewish law. [n 
contrast to Roman law, two witnesses 
were required to support a charge of 
heresy. 

It was untrue, says Fricke, what many 
theologians say: that the Jews had 
cleverly let the original charge — of- 
fences against religious law — drop and 


Fricke's idea is not new. For a long 
time. (hey have been suggested by a few 
historians and theologians. What is new 
is Fricke’s hard line of reasoning, his iıs- 
siduous exposition of the historical “ab- 
surdities", 

Alsu new is his line of altack as a legal 
historian, his sharp penetration of the 
inconsistencics. 

Then he documented in great detuil 
huw Jesus was murdered not by the 
Jews hul by the Romans. Pontius Pilate 
was ıo mild Roman procurator but a 
cruel despot who the Jews despisecl and 
hated. 

The crucifixion was a typical Roman 
Turn uf capital punishment, not a Jew- 
ish one. 

Chris was falsely tried in a summary 
heuring by Pilate as an agitator, as un 
enemy of the Roman State, and after- 
wards executed. The torture of the slow 
cleath was a taken-for-granted iiddition- 
al punishment. 

l1 was not highest Jewish body, the 
Sanhedrin, which sentenced and execut- 
el Jesus, although it was within its pow- 
ers 10 do so, It was Pontius Pilate, acting 
on his own authority, says the book. 

Fricke says (here are no known cases 
where a case being handled by the Jews 
wis taken over hy the Romans. The oc- 

dupying power did not mix in the inter- 
1 0 religious doings of the occupied 
ind. 

But the Romans had become aware of 
Jesus becduse of his spectacular entry 
into Jerusalem which caused a highly 
visible sensation, 

Jesus came from the rebellious Gali- 
lua, an area which tended to favour viol- 
ence against the Romans. So the reli- 
gious zealots were also regarded by the 
Romans as possible agitators as well. 
Terrorism was something the Romans 
had to face almost everywhere they had 
conquered. 

The {wo who were crucified with 
Christ were also resistance fighters. In 
the hurry of the trial, Pilate was not in- 
terested in the fact that Jesus had every- 
where preached peace, Such fiddling 
details were not relevant in-dealing with 
enemies of Caesar, 

The treachery of Judas leading to the 
arresl of Jesus, says the book, has been 
greatly exaggerated by the gospels, All 
that Judas did was identify Jesus when 
the military came to arrest him. So Ju- 
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technology on the proceeds of high oil 


and. natural gas prices... . . 0. 


No-one who wants to stay in business 
with the Soviet Union can resist in the 
long run pressure to set up joint ven- 
tures. Western company representatives 
in Moscow are as agreed on this point as 
they are on the terms currently on offer 
being appalling. 

While Western companies eye the en- 
ormous Soviet market, with what shuuld 
soon be 300 million consuıners, the 
Kremlin stil! has visions of setting up 
joint ventures and gaining access to 
Western know-how free of charge (or 
certainly of ready cash). 

Soviet officials even imagine they will 
be able to earn handsome foreign ex- 
change profits on the arrangement by 
exporting high-grade products lo other 
countries. 

Hans-Jouchim Deckert 
{Mannhcimer Morgen, 4 April 1987) 


Continued from page 7 
ed by process heat from: nuclear reac-' 
tors. 
Soviet research engineers and 


scientists will unquestionably have de- 
vised and tested components of their 
own, so the high-temperature reactor 
project is a text-book example of 
a promising East-West joint ven- 
ture. 

The Soviet Union would need 1o in- 
vest heavily in reactor construction and 
supplies, so the cost to the West could 
be limited. 


Soviet Union obsession of not 
spending a penny in foreign exchange 
unless absolutely necessary has al- 
most gained the status of a Leninist 
dogma. 

The Kremlin evidently has no hopes 
of a repetition of the export miracle that 
enabled it to invest heavily in Western 


Wl RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS 


Author argues that the Romans, 
not the Jews, killed Christ 


any Christiun boukshaps are re- 

fusing lo stock ù book by a Frei- 
burg lawyer, Wedldig Fricke: they are 
afraid that iı will lose them cuslomers, 

Fricke's boak, Sranadrcechlivh gekreu- 
zigı. Der Process Jesu (Sunmary txecu- 
ıion, The lrial of Jesus} takes traditional 
beliefs about the crucifixion and turns 
them un their heads. 

Fricke is a lıyman but ûn experienced 
clefence counsel, He uses modern lan- 
guage 10 put his case: that it was the Ro- 
mans and nol Ihe Jews who tried, sen- 
1tenced and exccuteul lexus Chrisl, 

Fle has spent six years using lis legal 
Iraining and instincts te ter diway what 
he regards as iû fabric of historical er- 
roars, 

I is strange Lhat this is the first time 
that ny legal expert from any Christian 
culture has tackled this sensitive topic. 
One would have thought thu they 
would be ideal for Ihe t 

The life and crucifixion uf Jesus 
Christ his largely remained tbe pre- 
serve of lhe theologians, and they huve 
made sure for aboul 1,950 years that 
their own [faiths and churches have 
gained by their findings. 

Historical truth has, finuls Fricke, 


Teer "conrclously “or unconsciously, 


ıaken a hack seat to these ilcological 
priorities. This use of history hegan at 
the beginning, when Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John wrote the Gospels, The 
Apasıles continued il and so did the 
early elders ofthe Christian church. 

This process of pretlifying the life 
and works of Christ went se far that in 
the 19th century, a greal many scientists 
actually assumed that Chris1 was not a 
historical figure. 

But today it is these very inconsisten- 
cies in the gospels which indicate that 
here was a temporal heing called Jesus 
Christ and that he was indeed tried be- 
fore a hearing. 

So what drove a busy lawyer to write 
such a book? In the 1970s, Fricke de- 
fended an apparently respected member 
of the comnuwnity, a locksmith, who 
shot cight Jews for no reason in a con- 
centration camp in 1942. 

The man was jailed for life and the 
case caused the lawyer to think about 
why it had happened, why a mun could 
commit such a crime with the conniv- 
Ance and even approval uf the State and 
socicty. 

He began investigating anti-semitism, 
which he calls anti-Judaism, and his 
path led back to the very beginnings, to 
the authors of the New Testament, 

Here the idea cleveloped about the 
guilt of the Jews for the death of Christ. 
Matthew, for example, wrote about the 
Jews cursing themselves for his death. 
Fricke says the gospels all have a strong; 
general anti-Jewish attitude. 

And so, he deduces, Christians every- 
where have ever since had their basis 
for the persecution uf Jews, a persecu- 
tion that sometimes spilled over into 
killing. : 

He points out that even after the mass 
murder of the Third Reich, the churches 
have moved only halt-heartedly away 
from this stance. 


